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The Keyboard Stave. 


Bor explanation of this simplified System of PFotation see page 24. 
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“ Staceato.” 
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R. STAINER has begun well his task of 
Inspector of Music. Mr. Hullah could 
never get over his objection to the 

tonic sol-fa system of teaching music. He 
invented another system, and was surprised 
that anyone used any other. The tonic 
sol-fa, he thought, was not scientific. The 
result was a strong feeling that injustice 
was done to the solfegzists. Dr. Stainer’s 
first act was to set this right. “I was 
anxious,” he reports to the Education Office, 
“to obtain the assistance of someone whose 
experience in the tonic sol-fa system and 
position amongst its professors would con- 
stitute him a final judge of the many 


‘troublesome questions and disputes which 


appear to have arisen since the tonic sol-fa 
system was first recognised by your Lord- 
ships. I was fortunate in securing, with 
the approval of your Lordships, the assist- 
ance of Mr. W.G. McNaught, Ass. R.L.M., a 
sound practical and theoretical musician, 
equally at home with the staff or letter 
notation. The association of Mr. McNaught 
with my branch of work has, I am happy to 
say, brought about all the good effects I 
hoped for; if any feeling of irritation or 


any latent sense of injustice existed among 


the tonic sol-faists, it has been completely 
allayed.” This speech of Dr. Stainer cannot 
fail to give pleasure to the sol-faists. What 
Mr. Curwen has accomplished for those who 
learn singing, by the introduction of the 
sol-fa system—rendering it possible to sing at 
sight—we are doing for the vast army of 
pianoforte students by the introduction of 
the “keyboard stave,jomhich fenders it 














possible for all to play at sight. We antici- 
pate the time will not be far distant when, 
with his usual prescience, Dr. Stainer will 
recognise our work and recommend our 
New Notation be ‘tried in the national 
schools, in which case the ease with which 
it may be taught and learned will render its 
success assured. 


copyright of which has been pur- 

chased by Mr. Carl Rosa, will not be 
produced until Christmas, when it iseto form 
the piece de résistance of that impresario’s 
Liverpool season. The English libretto is 
being prepared by Mr. Joseph Bennett, the 
able critic of the Daily Telegraph. The 
subject is founded on the romance of the 
Abbé Prevost, entitled “Manon Lescant,” 
the French “book” being the work of 
MM. Meilhac and Gille. It will be remem- 
bered that Auber wrote an opera on the 
same subject, but it is not reckoned among 
the best examples of his g2nius. 


}JRFHASSENET’S opera, “ Manon,” the English 
J 
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RASS band contests seem the order of the 
day. Within the last fortnight several 
have taken place. At Newcastle prizes 

were offered to the value of £60, and it is a 
feature worth noting that the first prize was 
won. by a temperance band, viz., the South 
Notts Temperance Band, as. was also the 
fourth and last. The Mayor (Mr. John 
Hand) presided. Wales, not to be behind- 
hand, also had a competition at the recent 
Eisteddfod held at Festiniog. Two bands 
only competed—the Royal Vaynol Brass 
Band and the Portmadoc Rifle Volunteer 
Band. The former took the prize. 
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“6 Staccato.” 


A »USIC still remains in a quiet state in 
M Birmingham. During the last two 
~~ months there has been nothing done 
worthy of special notice. The latest event to 
be chronicled was a recital in camera at the 
Grand Hotel of a cantata newly composed 
by Mr. Francis Edersheim, of Brighton. 
The performance was announced as “in 
anticipation of a full orchestral rendering in 
the coming winter,” and vigorous efforts 
were made to secure the attendance of the 
musical people of the town. That success 
was achieved cannot be said, and the notices 
which appeared in the papers were anything 
but flattering for the composer. The music 
is dull, and without any exhibition of a 
knowledge of counterpoint. 


a" to the present time the promises for 
‘the next season are but few. Mr. 8.8. 
“Stratton has stated that he intends dis- 
continuing hisChamber Concerts, which have 
proved a financial failure ; and consequently 
Dr. Swinnerton Heap has announced a series 
of three Chamber Concerts, with Mr. Carro- 
dus, Mr. Speelman, Herr Bernhardt, and 
Mons. Vieuxtemps as the string quartet. 
The Committee of the Festival Choral 
Society promise their usual series of four 
concerts, at which Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
Schubert’s “ Mass in E flat,”” Spohr’s * Last 
Judgment,” Smart’s “ Bride of Dunkerron,” 
J. F. Barnett’s “Ancient Mariner,” and a 
selection from the works of Handel will be 
performed. The Handel selection will be 
given in celebration of the bicentenary of 
the great composer's birth, which took place 
at Halle, in Lower Saxony, on the 23rd of 
February, 1685, 


¢MysLTHOUGH, from a musical point of view, 
‘K the Gloucester musical season 1883-4 

~ was all that could be desired, financially 
it was not altogether encouraging. The 
Committee of the Choral Society are not 
over sanguine for the season 1884-5, 
because the balance-sheet for the past year, 
showing that even the best music and 
earnest appeals.from the management and 
local press hardly warrant any very ambi- 
tious schemes. In Mr. C. H. Williams, the 
Cathedral organist and honorary conductor 
of the Society, however, Gloucester possesses 
a man who will make every effort to pre- 
serve the ancient city’s prestige as one of 
the English musical centres, and the future 
may well be left in such able hands. 


VVHE Festival Class, ¢.¢., that portion of the 
“ey «Choir of the Annual Festival of the 

“Three Choirs for the aid of widows 
and orphans of the poorer clergy, which 
will this year represent Gloucester at the 
meeting to be held at Worcester early next 
Among the 


attractions of the programme are a new 
work by Mr. C. H. Lloyd, late organist of 


Gloucester Cathedral, and a setting of Victor 
Czechish’s poem, “ Die Erben des Weissen 
Berges,” which Herr Anton Dvorak has 
undertaken to write specially for the Festival. 
It is understood that he will personally con- 
duct his ode and the “Stabat Mater” at 
Worcester. 


TURING the past month Bayreuth has 
‘kJ once more been the scene of one of 
those unique artistic gatherings which 
have from time to time met in the little 
Bavarian town rendered famous by the 
genius of Wagner. To enumerate the per- 
sonages constituting so kaleidoscopic an 
assemblage would be manifestly impossible. 
But English amateurs will be interested to 
know that among those who went to hear 
“ Parsifal” were the Earl of Dysart, Lady 
Folkestone, the Abbé Liszt, Madame Valleria, 
Miss Mary Davies, Mr. Winch, Mr. Franz 
Hueffer, Herr Richter, and Mr. Barnby. 
The last-named gentleman has been present 
at every performance, in view of the in- 
tended production of “ Parsifal” as an 
oratorio at the Royal Albert Hall this 
winter. The representations under the 
alternate direction of Herren Levi and 
Fischer, have been of the highest excellence. 
The cast has been varied, and the Kemdry 
of Madame Therese Malten was in all 
respects unsurpassable. Financially, the 
undertaking has been a great success, a 
notable item in the receipts being the sum 
of £1,000, anonymously given, to purchase a 
thousand tickets for distribution among the 
students of German Universities and Con- 
servatoires. Next year “ Parsifal ” is to be 
given six times, and “ Tristan und Isolde” 
twice. 





A ESSRS. BOOSEY’S appeal on_ the 
Bi vi question of their rights in “ Savona- 

} rola’ did not prove more successful 
than their original motion for an injunction 
to stop the first representation. From the 
publisher’s point of view it may seem a hard 
case that, after paying a heavy sum for an 
operatic work, he may not have it in his 
power to withhold the permission for its 
performance. It would, indeéd, be so, 
supposing the purchase to be complete and 
unconditional ; but in this instance it has 
not; the right, so far as Mr. a Beckett's 
words were concerned, did not constitute a 
hold on the music as well—that is to say, 
virtually on the entire opera. That Mr. 
Stanford was unwise in persisting in the 
production of “Savonarola” in German we 
all know now; but he was nevertheless 
justified in defending his legal right to the 
course he chose to pursue, 


AERR DVORAK promised, before leaving 
5 England, that he would write a Choral 
Ode for the forthcoming Worcester Fes- 
tival. He has presumably not found time 
for the purpose, as his “ Stabat Mater” is 
the only work by the Bohemian composer 
that appears in the scheme. He comes to 
England for the express purpose of con- 
ducting this. 











UST before leaving London Madame 
Patti positively assured an intimate 
friend that she would not sing at 

Covent Garden another season—in fact, that 
she might not appear here in opera at all. 
Offers had been made to her to sing in 
London at four concerts, for which she 
would receive £1,000 a piece, and she 
declined her preference for this easy task 
to the labour of playing ten nights in opera 
at £400 a night. Signor Nicolini was par- 
ticularly anxious that the diva should con- 
clude this arrangement; but nothing was 
absolutely settled up to the time of her 
starting for Craig-y-nos Castle. 


ADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON informed 
the same mutual friend that she had 
determined not to return to Ame- 

rica for the present. Mr. Gye’s offer of 
£500 a night, made when that gentleman 
was tentatively engaging a company for the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, met 
with an unqualified refusal. Should Mr. 
Mapleson be enabled to open Her Majesty's 
Theatre for Italian opera next season, it is 
certain that Madame Nilsson would be one 
of the troupe. Could the gallant impresario 
secure Madame Patti as well—and, despite 
what has been said above, such a contingency 
is by no means out of the question—he 
would hold a strong hand indeed. 





MAYER, the enterprising manager of 
9 the French plays, contemplates 
engaging a portion of the Opera 
Comique Company, and bringing them over 
from Paris, together with their own scenery 
and accessories, for a season at the Gaiety 
in May and June next year. Malle. 
Vanzandt would be the leading prima donna, 
and “ Lakmé ” the chief novelty. The idea 
is not a bad one, and, if practicable, it 
might turn out a profitable speculation. 


ARTE have now fortunately left behind that 
‘ form of art patronage which consisted 
in a stupid Archbishop of Salzburg 
sending Mozart to dine with his lackeys, and 
a Prince Esterhazy allowing Haydn to wait at 
table with a napkin on his arm. But it is 
always pleasant to record that patronage of 
art which consists in a sincere appreciation 
of talent, and a graceful acknowledgment of 
the pleasure which the artist has given by 
his performances. At a recent concert 
of the students of the London Academy of 
Music, an amateur present was very much 
struck by the extreme cleverness. exhibited 
by two young violinists, Mlle. Dinelli and 
Master Schultze, and he also noticed that 
in each case the performer was under the 
disadvantage of having a very inferior 
instrument to play oh. Good violins cannot 
easily be obtained, and, as everyone knows, 
cannot be turned out to order like a Broad- 
wood or Erard piano. After the concert he 
promised to furnish each of the delighted 
young virtuosi with a really good instru- 
ment. The choice was wisely left to Herr 
Pollitzer, their instructor, himself a skilled 
and well-known violinist, Herr Pollitzer 
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readily undertook the task of selecting the 
violins, and now two instruments at a cost 
of 275 guineas have been obtained, and, 


admirable in workmanship and tone, have 


peen placed in the hands of the young 
artists. Such a present is the best incentive 
to future effort of the best kind. May they 
“live up” to their fiddles. 


ITH the heyday of summer has come the 
AN usual eruption of open-air music. 
‘~" There was a time when the itinerant 
musician was treated, and deserved to be 
treated, with contempt. With the first note of 
cornet the hearer either fled, or if that were 
the impossible, judiciously fortified his 
nerves. The stream of progress has, however, 
caught up the street player. The clarionet is 
no longer obstinately untrue, and the cornet 
contrives to get over his critical passages 
without cracking. Many bands follow this 
peripatetic musical craft, whose performances 
are a valuable factor in popular education. 
When the viola player places his instrument 
under his arm, and approaches the listener 
with a solicitous expression on his broad 
Saxon features, the slight honorarium 
bestowed on the artist is usually fairly 
earned. 


HE aristocratic amateur has been more 


} than ever rampant during the past 

' geason. Artists are asking where it is 
all going to end. They are beginning to feel 
the shoe pinch, notably in the matter of en- 
gagements for evening parties and large 
assemblies of the haut ton. This used to be 
one of the most remunerative elements of 
the season. Now it is gradually dwindling 
down. Either the amateurs supply a suffi- 
ciency of musical virtuosity—save the 
mark !—among themselves, or society re- 
stricts its favours to a very limited circle 
of professionals. 


paths of musical life has yet noticed 

that an unbroken chain has been formed 
from Beethoven downwards by means of 
kisses. In his last gossipy book Mr. 
Haweis tells us that he was kissed by Wag- 
ner. Now Wagner must often have kissed 
Liszt, and Liszt we know was kissed by 
Beethoven ; so that the continuity of kisses 
is perfect. Is Mr. Haweis to be: the last 
link ? 


f" is odd that no searcher of the bye- 


. 


is interesting to note the progress of 

music at the Antipodes. At a recent 

meeting of the Council of the Univer- 
sity of Adelaide, the Committee of Educa- 
tion read a report on the subject of a musical 
chair, in which they recommended the ap- 
pointment of a professor of music for five 
years from 1st January, 1885, at a salary of 
£500 per annum. The professor selected 
to be a graduate in music either of a British 
or an Irish University, and competent to 
teach and examine in all the subjects of the 
curriculum of the Cambridge University for 
the degree of mus. bac., with the exception 
of acoustics, a motion was carried appoint- 
ing Sir George Macfarren, Dr. Stainer, and 


Sir Arthur Blyth (Agent-General for South 
Australia) as a committee to select a pro- 
fessor, with Mr. Ebenezer Prout and Dr. J. F. 
Bridge as alternative members in case of a 
refusal from either or both of the gentlemen 
first named. In all parts of the civilised 
world the desire for a higher standard of 
music is finding expression. We look for- 
ward to a time when every teacher of music 
will be.required to pass an examination and 
possess a diploma before being recognised 
as qualified to teach the Divine Art. 


IFTY-ONE compositions have been sent 
ii in by ambitious writers who seek to 
win prizes offered by the Eisteddfod 
Committee. Of these compositions three are 
pianoforte sonatas (prize £20): six, settings 
of a psalm (Welsh words), with an accom- 
paniment for both pianoforte and harmonium 
(prize £20); eleven, funeral anthems 
(Welsh and English words) that can be 
sung with or without accompaniment (prize 
£10) ; seven, glees (not part-songs) for male 
voices (prize £10); seven, ‘soprano solos ; 
three, contralto solos; nine, tenor solos; 
and five, baritone solos. The prize promised 
to the succesgful composer of each of these 
solos, to which Welsh words are attached, is 
£5. Dr. Stainer, Dr. Parry, Mr. D. Jenkins, 
Mus. Bac., ‘and Mr. John Thomas, the 
harpist, have been appointed adjudicators. 
The number of the compositions suggests 
much laudable industry; how many will 
survive the searching ordeal which will be 
applied to them by the adjudicators is an 
extremely open questson. 


Society offer a prize of twenty guineas 

for a Concert Overture. This, con- 
sidering the importance of the composition, 
is not a tempting sum, but the honour 
which would fall to the successful com- 
poser by prominent association with this 
famous society would not be incon- 
siderable. 


ae directors of the London Philharmonic 





swing. The band is as strong as ever, 

and Mr. Gwyllym Crowe wields the 
baton with his wonted efficiency. We 
would suggest (1) that an effort should be 
made to keep the audience in the promenade 
somewhat more select. (2) That the theatre 
should be wholly lit with the electric light— 
the present mixture of gas and electricity 
being unpleasant. We should prefer Edison 
lamps to Brush—on the first night the hissing 
of a Brush lamp interfered in a most laughable 
manner with the pathetic effect which Mme. 
Enriquez sought to give to “She wore a 
wreath of roses.” (3). That the temptation 
to stay until after the last suburban train 
be done away with by a curtailment of the 
programmes. (4). That no prima donna 
be allowed to sing a popular ballad, except 
on the distinct understanding that all 
operatic flourishes be dispensed with. 


S$" MICHAEL CosTa’s library, which 


tT Promenade Concerts are now in full 


included many valuable scores by emi- 
nent composers, realised £301 14s. The 








prices given are as follows :—*“ Wellington 


Supplementary Despatches and Memo- 
randa,” edited by his son, presentation 
copy from the Duke of Wellington, with 
autograph inscription, to Sir M. Costa, £4 
(Sotheran); Beethoven's Collections, “Com- 
pléte des Symphonies,” nine vols, 21s. 
(Reeves) ; Rossini’s “ Moses in Egypt,” an 
oratorio, presentation copy, with MS. testi- 
monial, from the Sacred Harmonic Society 
to Sir M. Costa, 10s. (Dowring); Beethoven's 
“Grand Mass,” in D, presentation copy from 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, with illumi- 
nated testimonial on vellum and MS. list of 
the orchestra at the performance, April 28, 
1854, £3 10s. (Pattrickson). 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE have also sold the 
following articles belonging to Sir 
Michael :—A massive gold ring, with 

chased shoulders, enamelled in colours, en- 

graved with the Royal Albert Hall, pre- 
sented by her Majesty’s Commissioners, 
£11 10s.; portrait of Handel, presented by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, 1852, £7 5s.; 
an ivory baton, carved with dragons and 
flowers, with chased gold top, inscribed, 

“From Sims Reeves to Michael Costa, Esq., 

in remembrance of the Birmingham Festival, 

September, 1852,” £28. The prices obtained 

for these relics of the past were singularly 

low. Music evidently cannot compete with 

old china, ° 








‘oUR English opera companies are to be 
> in the provinces during the ensuing 
season. The Carl Rosa Company, after 
a highly successful opening at Blackpool, 
proceed to Ireland to fulfil a series of en- 
gagements. A second company, of which 
Mme. Julia Gaylord and Mr. Packard are the 
directing powers, commenced at the Standard 
theatre, and from thence make the tour 
‘of the provinces. A third company, headed 
by Mmes. Rose Hersee and Blanche Cole, 
began their tour at Birmingham, permission 
being granted them by Mr. Carb Rosa to 
perform “'The Bohemian Girl.” The fourth 
company has Mme. Cave Ashton as direc- 
tress, and will revive “ The Bride of Song,” 
by Sir Julius Benedict, and also give some 
of the operas over which Mr. Harry Wall 
exercises the functions of “ protector.” The 
taste for English opera grows, and credit is 
due to Carl Rosa, the first to develop and 
raise it to its present level. 


JREGOTIATIONS are in progress for an 
it) autumn session of German opera in 

London, probably at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. It is intended to perform works 
of a somewhat lighter calibre than those 
given recently—that is to say, the operas of 
Nicolai, Lortzing, Marschner, and other 
composers whose works belong to the class 
between comic opera and grand opera. We 
look forward with pleasure to the prospect 
of hearing “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“Czaar und Zimmermann,” “ Undine,” “ Der 
Vampyr,” and other interesting works which 
have hitherto been beyond the somewhat 
limited horizon of musical London. Mr. 
Carl Rosa first taught us to look beyond the 
charmed circle of Italian opera, and we are 
every year extending our views. 
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Mr. & H. Gowen. 


‘anid 5 SAQLES: 
f mn Cowen’s name has been so long 
4})Vjak familiar in the concert room, both 
Cheek as a writer of songs and of largely- 
planned choral and orchestral works, that 
some re-adjustment of ideas may be necessary 
for those who learn for the first time that he 
is only thirty-two years of age. It is for most 
people a critical age. It is the age when per- 
formance should no longer wait on promise. 
Originating and combining power will then 
have been evinced, if the mind is to rank with 
the first order of organisms. Mr, Cowen, 
however, has long ago shaped his destiny. 
He has emphatically a genetic mind, and, 
what is as well worth possessing, a progressive 
mind, Out of the long period of productivity 
still due to one who has so happily held his 
own with time, much may be confidently 
expected, The high seriousness, which is the 
crowning characteristic of art, comes with the 
broadening and mellowing of character. Mr. 
Cowen's past is the best earnest that need be 
desired of a future of good days ; and he is to 
be envied the happy prospect.of work to be 
achieved by his finely-equipped nature. To 
be an English composer is a fortunate circum- 
stance when we are obviously entering the 
palmy times of native art. To be an English 
composer, and still enjoying the shining days 
of life, is a favour for which many might 
implore the gods with tears and sacrifice. 
Every composer has had a Norn to place 
on his cradle the spirit that expresses itself in 
music. This was Wagner’s poetic way of 
accounting for qualities impressed on him at 
birth, and it will serve as well as another, 
until the laws of heredity are better under- 
stood. In Mr. Cowen’s case the influence of 
the Norn seems to have manifested itself very 
speedily. While yet an infant he showed ex- 
treme sensibility to music, and actually began 
composition at an age which recalls the pre- 
cocity of Mozart. He was born at Kingston, 
Jamaica, on 29th January, 1852, and having 
been brought to England when four years of 
age, then exhibited such marvellous aptitude 
for music as to make his future career in no 
way uncertain. The “Minna Waltz,” pub- 
lished at six; and “Garibaldi: or the Rival 
Patriots,” atwo-act comedietta, published at 
eight years of age, are probably not to be found 
on sale at Mr. Cowen’s publishers to-day, 
Such juvenile efforts are more wisely con- 
signed to the secret pigeon-hole of an escri- 
toire, to be tenderly brought to light when 
summing up the past. They serve as evi- 
dence of his pronounced talent for music. Up 
to his thirteenth year his most eminent 
teachers were Sir Julius Benedict and Sir 
John Goss, and for the two succeeding 
years he enjoyed the tuition of Hauptmann, 
Moscheles, and Reinecke at Leipsic. Mean- 
while his facile gift found an outlet in nume- 
rous songs and instrumental pieces, one of 
which, a trio for pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello, 
was performed at a matinee given by Professor 
Ella. Returning from Germany in 1867, 


after a brief stay in Berlin, Mr. Cowen, 
conscious of originating power and a grasp 
of instrumentation, the solid result of diligent 





study and practice, devoted himself to com- 
positions of a larger kind than he had yet 
aspired to. During the next three years he 
wrote a quartet for two violins, viola, and 
‘cello, an overture for a full orchestra (which was 
performed at oneof the late Mr. Alfred Mellon’s 
concerts), a fantasie sonata, a trio, a concerto 
for pianoforte, and a symphony in C minor, 
which latter was played at the composer’s 
own concert at the Crystal Palace, and sub- 
sequently at the Philharmonic Concerts in 
Liverpool. All these elicited opinions most 
favourable to the young composer, and are 
now interesting witnesses to his development 
in the art, 

From 1870 the record of Mr. Cowen’s pro- 
ductions is a very full one. Early on the 
list comes “The Rose Maiden,’ a cantata 
brimming with charming melody and clever 
orchestration. As of the same class, though 
produced much later, “ The Corsair” may 
next be named. Mr. Cowen had here a 
romantic subject, under which his genius 
warmed, and the result, as attested by. the 
enthusiastic reception of the cantata at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1876, was a work of 
extreme beauty and passion of utterance, 
achieved as fully by orchestral as by vocal 
means. The verdict of Birmingham was 
endorsed by a London audience in 1880, when 
the cantata was given at the composer's 
concert in St. James’s Hall. From the writing 
of cantatas to opera and oratorio is a natural 
step. It was in 1876 that Mr. Cowen broke 
in upon the stage tradition against opera of 
English growth by his setting of ‘‘ Pauline.” 
The experiment was on all hands an interest- 
ing one. If the composer had to rely upon a 
well-known plot, probably he could not have 
gone to a better source than to Bulwer’s play. 
Many have felt that the sentiment of the play 
sadly needed raising into the ideal by the help 
of a sister art. Tinsel that is so easily rubbed 
off in the spoken drama, may be heightened 
into the semblance of gold when breathed 
upon by the genius of music. Moreover, 
there is much that is genuinely tender and 
noble in the story of Pauline ; much that 
lends itself to flights of song. Produced at 
the Lyceum: Theatre by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, Mr. Cowen’s “ Pauline’? had a 
flattering reception. Press and public united 
in praising its refined melodiousness, and the 
interesting and scholarly character of the 
scoring. In London and the provinces the 
work had repeated representations. Very 
many elements, however, combine to form an 
operatic success, and no composer need hope 
to win fortune's favours on a first tilt. There 
is needed not merely the musician’s art, 
but consummate dramatic skill, involving 
familiarity with the. technique of the stage. 
When all is done, there is the caprice of a 
public bent upon being amused—not willing 
always to give serious and sustained attention 
to serious and exacting work. Add to this 
the idiosyncrasies of popular vocalists, and 
some idea may be gained of the reason why such 
primitive art as that of the “ Bohemian Girl” 
keeps the stage, and why ‘“Carmen’’ bids 
fair to outlive ‘‘Colomba” in the operatic 
répertoire. A successor to ‘ Pauline” would 
be received by the public with no common 
interest. The lyric stage, approached from 








the modern standpoint, affords a means of art- 
culture which Mr. Cowen, by his perspicuity 
of thought, his power of imparting “local 
colour,” and his general mastery of orchestra. 
tion, is peculiarly fitted to advance. His 
choice of “Pauline” indicates an affinity for 
themes of the higher poetic intention. The 
stage really waits tor a musician who will give 
us a work dealing with large and lofty action, 
and rigorously excluding the beggars, brigands, 
carousing soldiers, and dancing peasants that 
form the operatic riff-raff of the present. 

Mr. Cowen’s solitary excursion into the 
region of oratorio is a further indication of 
the versatility of his genius. Responding to 
a commission to write a sacred work for the 
Brighton Festival of 1878, he chose “ The 
Deluge” as his theme—tempted probably by 
its dramatic possibilities—and succeeded in 
producing an impressive work which should 
be heard of again. Clearly, however, the 
future of music will not start from oratorio, as 
we at present understand it. The fondness of 
choral bodies for this form of composition 
stimulates its production, but probably there 
is no form on which the last word has so 
nearly been said. Gounod notwithstanding, 
the efforts of Costa, Benedict, Sullivan, and 
the rest have not carried oratorio beyond the 
height reached by Mendelssohn in “ Elijah.” 
That a great “ music-drama ” is possible no 
one need doubt, but it will have to seek a 
new inspiration, probably in-the secular world. 
And surely the world’s history ‘encloses 
great movements of humanity that the most 
splendid musical gift need not disdain. 

It is, however, as a writer for the orchestra 
that Mr. Cowen pre-eminently shines. An 
overture, produced at the Norwich Festival, a 
quartet in C minor, and numerous similar 
works, built up for him a firm reputation, 
which he justified afresh by his third 
symphony, known as the “Scandinavian.” 
This work—performed for the first time in 1880 
—was welcomed as in every sense a notable art 
product. The quality most distinctly valuable 
in it is freshness. There is in Mr. Cowen’s 
expression of the scenery of the fjord and fell 
a personal accent which sustains attention. 
The melodies are bright and definite, and 
they smack of the North, while the whole is 
admirably proportioned and knit into a really 
imposing unity. The scherzo is an attractive 
tone-picture which always fascinates an audi- 
ence, and the finale represents a progression 
and gathering of force that is in a high de- 
gree authoritative. This symphony, which is 
well-known to British audiences, has made 
its way throughout Germany, France, and 
America, and a fourth symphony in B flat 
minor, produced at the Philharmonic Con- 
cert in May of this year, bears the promise of 
a similar world-wide success. 

Hardly a word is needed in acknowledg- 
ment of Mr. Cowen’s gifts as a song-writer. 
They are demonstrated from every platform 
in the kingdom. Many of his lighter ballads 
have, indeed, attained extraordinary popularity ; 
for example, “ It was a Dream,”.“‘ The Better 
Land,” ‘Never Again,” “The Children’s 
Home,” &c. It should be said, however, that 
along with many finely poetic. settings Mr. 
Cowen has not hesitated to dignify with his 


art a number of jingling ditties utterly un- 
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worthya musician of serious purposes. Thetole- 
ration of indifferent verse is the bane of English 
song-writing, If a fairly-high literary standard 
were applied to the verses submitted to com- 
posers, there would be fewer songs published. 
No one need weep for that, however—least of 
all the composer. Y 

Mr. Cowen’s varied intellectual activity 
induces, as we have said, the hope of much 
good work from him. He holds a commission 
to advance music in England. If expectation 
is great he has earned the right to believe that 
sympathy with his efforts will also be great 
and appreciation far from tardy, 
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WavrinG the lengthy dull period that fol- 
1} lows on the termination of the London 
musical season, there is ample time, 
not only for reflection upon the past, 
but for contemplating the prospect that opens 
up with the resumption of actual work. 
The prologue of the autumn campaign is not 
played in the metropolis. The scene is laid 
in one or other of the provincial towns which 
triennially take it in turn to “hold high 
festival ’’—festival, that is to say, wherein. Art 
and Charity go hand in hand, each virtually 
espousing the other’s cause for its own sake. 
The present year of grace brings but two of 
these meetings, and between them there will 
be an interval of a month. Always the 
earliest to occur, the gathering of the Three 
Choirs will be held in September, and this 
time Worcester is the trysting-place. Here 
Mr. Done, the organist of the Cathedral, is 
still at the head of affairs, and acts, ex officio, 
as conductor of the festival. He is so far to 
be congratulated upon the compilation of a 
scheme which, if it boasts little in the way of 
novelty, is constituted of such attractive mate- 
rial as to place the success of the meeting 
almost beyond doubt. Here it may be re- 
marked that the production of new oratorios 
is nota strong feature of the Three Choirs’ 
Festivals ; novelty is generally restricted to the 
first performance ofa cantata or two. But on 
the other hand, to atone for this, a measure 
of importance is lent to the church music, 
and it is rendered under conditions, without 
equivalent at any other: gatherings of the 
kind. At the grand opening and closing ser- 
vices held in the cathedrals ‘may be invariably 
heard some worthy addition to the already 
extensive repertory of English church music. 
The contributors to this branch during the 
forthcoming Worcester Festival will be Sir 
Frederick Gore Ouseley, Dr. Bridge, and Mr. 
Langdon Colborne, of Hereford. The festival 
proper will open on Tuesday morning, Sep- 
tember 9th, with Gounod’s “ Redemption,” 
which has not yet been performed in Wor- 
cester. In the evening ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” 
4 new cantata by Mr. Charles Harford Lloyd, 
the Gloucester organist, will be given. On 
Wednesday morning Cherubini’s Mass in 
D minor and Spohr’s “ Vater Unser,” or, as 
it is generally called in England, “The 
Christian’s Prayer,” form the staple of the 
Programme. Wednesday evening is set apart 





for the “Elijah.” On Thursday morning 


‘Dvorak will conduct his “ Stabat Mater,” the 


remainder of the performance consisting of 
a portion of “St. Paul.” In the evening will 
be given, inter alia,a sélection from Gliick’s 
“ Orpheus.” The “Messiah” is down for 
Friday morning, and a grand service in the 
evening brings the festival to a close. In- 
cluded among the miscellaneous selections of 
the week will be Bach’s Whitsuntide cantata, 
Schubert's ‘Song of Miriam,” and the Halle- 
lujah chorus from Beethoven’s “ Mount of 
Olives.” As aforesaid, this is all excellent 
material, and forms the groundwork, at any 
rate, of an artistic success. The principal 
vocalists engaged are Mme. Albani, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Miss Anna Williams, Mme. 
Enriquez, and Mme. Patey, Messrs. Edward 
Lloyd, Boulcott Newth, Brereton, and Santley. 

Not ‘less attractive than the Worcester 
scheme, and richer in point of novelty, the 
programme of Norwich Festival fully main- 
tains the reputation of an institution which is 
about to enter upon its twenty-first triennial 
celebration. During a very recent period of 
its history this meeting was not characterised 
by the spirit of enterprise which we recognise 
as the secret of ‘moving with the times ;” 
and it suffered accordingly. Now, however, 
wiser counsels prevail. Younger blood has 
been infused into the executive, and due regard 
is had for the. proverbial necessity of offering 
a sprat where one would entrap the larger fish. 
In Mr. Randegger, too, an energetic successor 
to Sir Julius Benedict has been found—a con- 
ductor who brings, if not born talent, at all 
events artistic taste and ripe experience to the 
execution of his task. He did extremely well 
in 1881; it remains to be seen whether, in 
addition to an artistic triumph, a substantial 
pecuniary balance can be placed to the credit 
of 1884. The popularity of the old works, 
and the interest already excited in the new, 
point strongly to the likelihood of such a 
result. As at Worcester, the ‘‘ Messiah,” 
“Elijah,” and ‘“ Redemption” figure pro- 
minently in the list, Gounod’s trilogy— 
also fresh, by the way, to Norwich audi- 
ences—having apparently become as _in- 
dispensable an adjunct of festival perform- 
ances as the masterpieces of Handel and 
Mendelssohn. These three oratorios will 
occupy the Tuesday evening (October 14th) 
on which the gathering commences, and the 
Wednesday and Friday mornings. Thursday 
morning (October 16th) is to be devoted to 
the performance of A. C. Mackenzie's oratorio, 
“The Rose of Sharon,” expressly composed 
for the festival. This important composition, 
concerning which the curiosity of musicians 
and amateurs has for some time been on the 
gut vive, is to be conducted by the composer. 
On the intermediate evenings, grand sym- 
phonic, operatic, and ballad concerts will be 
given, the programmes whereof are to com- 
prise Mendelssohn’s “ First Walpurgis Night,” 
the finale to Benedict’s “ St. Cecilia,” Cowen’s 
“ Scandinavian ’’ symphony, and an Elegiac 
Ode, poem by Walt Whitman, expressly set 
to music for solos, chorus, and orchestra, by 
C. Villiers Stanford. The principal singers 
will be Miss Emma Nevada, Miss Anna 
Williams, Mme. Patey, and Miss Damian ; 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Maas, Santley, and 
H. E. Thorndike. 
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the law, and if he breaks it even un- 
wittingly he may find to his cost, when 
called upon to pay damages and costs, that 
a plea of ignorance will not avail him. It must 
have been a surprise to many amateur singers 
who had been accustomed to sing at penny 
readings, or for charities at which admission 
was charged for, that they were liable to a 
penalty of 40s. and cnsts for singing a song 
without the permission of the owner. Until 
very recently, musical compositions were pro- 
tected by two Acts of Parliament—one passed 
in 1833, and the other in 1841. The first Act 
related solely to the right of performing or 
representing any tragedy, comedy, play, opera, 
farce, or any other dramatic piece or entertain- 
ment, and anyone representing the same at 
any place of dramatic entertainment within 
any part of the British dominions, was there- 
by made liable to a minimum fine of 40s., or 
to pay the profits of such representation, or 
any damage accruing to the owner of such 
dramatic piece. The second Act extended 
the benefits of the prior Act to musical com- 
positions, but nothing was said as to the place 
of performance. In 1845, on the 22nd of 
December, a concert was given at Crosby 
Hall, Bishopsgate, which gave rise to consider- 
able litigation, It may be interesting to our 
readers to put before them thep rogramme. 
Part 1, descriptive ballad, ‘Land Ho!” 
By G. P. Mortis, of New York. The song is 
intended to describe the joy of passengers 
after a long and tedious voyage across the 
Atlantic, Descriptive scena, “ The Dream of 
Reveller,” a temperance song; words by 
Charles Mackay. Ballad, “ Woodman, Spare 
that Tree ;" words by G. P. Morris. De- 
scriptive cantata, ‘“ The Maniac;” words by 
Mark Lewis. Song, ‘The Boatman of the 
Ohio,” a national American or fegro melody. 
Part 2, descriptive scena, “ The Gambler's 
Wife.’ Descriptive song, “ The Newfound- 
land Dog;” words by F. W.N. Bayley ; 
founded upon an incident that occurred on 
board an East Indiaman on the homeward 
voyage in the year 1841. Song, “I’m Afloat, 
I’m Afloat;" “The Rovers ;" song, words 
by Eliza Cook, Descriptive scena, ‘‘ The 
Ship on Fire ;"’ words by Charles Mackay. 
This scena 1s founded upon the _ loss 
of the Kent, East Indiaman, by -fire in the 
Bay of Biscay. Finale, “ Come along, my dar- 
ling, a national American or negro melody.” 
It was the singing of the “Ship on Fire” 
that gave rise to the action of Russell v. 
Smith. It was composed by the plaintiff, and 
he was accustomed to sing it at public concerts. 
In order to prove his case it was attempted to 
be shown on the part of the plaintiff—first, 
that this song was a dramatic piece, and 
secondly, that Crosby Hall was a place of 
dramatic entertainment, and in the alternative 
that the song being a musical composition it 
was immaterial where it was performed, In 
the course of the argument, Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, Lord Bacon, and Lord Jeffreys’s works 
were cited as to the meaning of drama. Lord 
Denman decided that the song was a dramatic 
piece, and that singing it at Crosby Hall made 
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that place a place ot dramatic entertainment, 
although at that time it was the home of 
the City of London Literary Institution. 

While this decision seemed on the one 
hand to make it an actionable wrong to sing 
any song of a dramatic character in public 
on the other hand it did not apply to the 
majority of songs composed. It was, there- 
fore, with considerable surprise, and some 
degree of consternation, vocalists discovered, 
in 1882, that by the law then existing, every 
person singing a song in public (unless he had 
permission of the owner of the song) was 
liable to a penalty of 40s. The song, in 
respect to which this point was determined, 
is a well-known composition, “ Will-o’-the- 
Wisp,” and had been sung publicly for years 
without anyone suspecting for a moment that 
in so doing there was anything morally or 
legally wrong. But just as the copyright in 
the song had nearly expired a Mr. Wall 
bought it and immediately commenced legal 
proceedings. Against one defendant he re- 
covered the penalty forthwith, but against two 
other defendants, one of whom had sung the 
song at Bolingbroke Hall, which was a concert 
room near Clapham Junction, and the other 
at a school-room at Over Darwen, there was 
protracted litigation. As to ordinary persons, 
it appeared as if Mr. Wall had only bought 
the song in order to bring these actions, or 
to obtain money from persons desirous of 
singing ‘“ Will-o’-the-Wisp,”’ we are glad to 
record that upon the whole he must have lost 
considerably in asserting his claims. The last- 
mentioned action, in the first place, was heard 
before Mr. Justice Day, and the jury gave 
the plaintiff, not the penalty of 40s., which 
he claimed, but 1s. damages in each case, and 
the judge ordered Mr. Wall to pay the defend- 
ants’ costs. The plaintiff appealed from that 
decision, and Justices Field and Cave held that 
he was entitled to his penalty, and gave him 
his costs. The defendants then appealed, and 
the present Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Justice Bowen (Lord Justice Cave dissenting) 
decided in favour of the plaintiff, but the 
former judge observed in his judgment, 
“T cannot but think that the action ought 
never to have been brought either for 
damages or penalties, and that it was an 
attempt to make money out of what really 
had not done the plaintiff any harm.” And 
so, although the plaintiff succeeded, he had to 
pay all his own costs. In consequence of this 
case an Act was passed in 1882, which applies 
to all musical compositions first published after 
the roth August, 1882. In order to protect 
the public, it is thereby made necessary 
that any owner of the copyright in any such 
musical composition, who wishes to retain in 
his own hands the right of public representa- 
tion, should have printed upon the title-page 
of every copy of the musical composition, a 
notice to the effect that the right of public 
representation and performance is reserved. 
With regard to musical compositions pub- 
lished before the 1oth August, 1882, the costs 
of any proceedings to recover damages for 
their unauthorised representation or perform- 
ance, are placed in the discretion of the court, 
if‘no more than 40s. is recovered. By this 
means a very effectual check is put upon 
harassing and vexatious litigation. 
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HE Philharmonic Society, which has just 
entered its 72nd year, was established at 
what may be justly called a period of 
orchestral destitution. The sympho- 

nies of Haydn, many of them composed and first 
performed in London, several of those of Mozart 
and Beethoven, and a large number of quartets 
and other concerted pieces of these great mas- 
ters had long been known and appreciated by 
foreign audiences, and by some few English 
professional musicians and virtuost, but as far 
as the general music-loving public went, they 
were still a sealed book. 

It is true that, some twenty years before, 
light broke upon our darkness when the 
great Haydn was twice brought from Vienna, 
by Charles Salomon, to conduct his twelve 
symphonies at the old Concert Rooms in 
Hanover Square, before large, enthusiastic, 
and appreciative audiences, but the impulse 
thus given to instrumental musical displays 
in London was unfortunately not followed 
up, and concerted music, whether for the 
orchestra or the chamber, was heard no 
longer. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
London at that time had no orchestra available 
for the purpose of performing symphonic 
compositions. The bands of the Italian and 
English operas, although good enough for the 
purposes for which they were intended, lacked 
the musical knowledge and -technical skill 
required for the performance of great concerted 
works, while the orchestra of the Ancient 
Concerts, although in every way excellent, 
was not available, as the plan of these concerts 
excluded orchestral works of the modern school 
of that day. 





HE first inception of the Philharmonic 
Society is due to Messrs. J. B. Cramer, 
' P. A. Corri, and W. Dance, who, one 
Sunday in January, 1813 — “the 
better the day the better the deed” in 
this instance —called several of their pro- 
fessional friends together, and drew up 
a rough scheme of operations, which led to 
the foundation of the now venerable society, 
whose faits et gestes we are about to record. 
The number of its members was at first 30, 
with 25 associates. The members were after- 
wards increased to 40, while the associates, 
from whom the future members were to be 
drawn, were unlimited. Amongst thelist of 
foundation members we find such names as 
Bishop, Clementi, Corri, Cramer, Dance, 
Horsley, Novello, Salomon, Smart, Viotti, 
Webbe Junior, and many others which are 
still household words. 

The preliminary announcement is interest- 
ing to read in those happy days of musical pro- 
gress:—‘ The want of encouragement,” say 
these earnest promoters of the good work, 
“which has for many years past been expe- 
rienced by that species of music which has 
called forth the efforts and displayed the genius 
of the greatest masters, and the almost utter 
neglect into which instrumental pieces have 
fallen, have long been sources of regret to the 





real amateurand tothe well-educated professor ; 


a regret, which, although it has hitherto proved 
unavailing, has not extinguished the hope that 
persevering exertions may yet restore to the 
world those compositions which have excited so 
much delight, and re-kindle in the public mind 
that taste for excellence in instrumental music 
which has so long remained in a latent 
state.” It will be noticed with some in. 
terest that these brave pioneers of musical 
progress cannot help indulging in a some- 
what despondent tone, and speak as if they 
were conscious of leading a forlorn hope. 
The subscription at first was three guineas 
for eight concerts, given at irregular intervals, 
subscribers paying four guineas, and two 
guineas for resident members of their families, 
no tickets being transferable. The concerts 
were to be managed by seven members, 
chosen annually, and no member or associate 
was to receive any pay or emolument for his 


‘services on any pretence whatever, whether 


he assisted at the concerts or not, all the 
money received being devoted to the public 
purposes for which the society wa’ founded. 


HE orchestra as originally constituted, in- 
* cluded the most eminent instrumental- 

ists and vocalists then resident in the 

capital. The way in which these 
concerts were conducted, was to°our modern 
notions very peculiar, and could not {fail 
to be abandoned in time. The method 
adopted was founded on that of certain 
foreign theatrical and other orchestras, and 
was liable to obvious objections. For each 


x 


concert two members were chosen by the . 


directors ; the one to occupy the place of the 
first violin, with the title of ‘‘ Leader of the 
orchestra,’ and the other ‘to preside at the 
pianoforte.” The unhappy leader had not 
only to execute his own part to the very best 
of his ability, but he had to beat time and look 
after any straying sheep of the flock, and bring 
him, by some look, sign, or sound, to a proper 
sense of his remissness, whether in time, tune, 
or taste. His equally unfortunate aide-de-camp 
at the piano had also to watch the whole per- 
formance, and exerise a similar power of 
control over erring performers, striking a chord 
now and then. Gradually the many evils 
connected with this radically vicious system 
worked their own cure. The leader could not 
play two parts at once, while the individual at 
the piano could scarcely exercise any control 
over the players, except by putting in a few 
chords to set them right, without encountering 
the frowns and black looks of the leader. 


T the second of the eighth series of 

) concerts an event took place which at 
once and for ever changed the whole 
system of orchestral conducting in this 
country. This was due to the arrival of Spohr 
to play his Dramatic Concerto, and his Sym- 
phony No. 2, composed by him expressly for 
this society. In his “ Selbstbiographie” (Vol. ii, 
p. 87), published at Cassel in 1861, he gives s0 
amusing an account of his introduction of the 
startling novelty that we cannot help giving@ 
free translation of, at any rate, part of it. After 
paying a high compliment to the individual 
excellence of the society’s orchestra, he says :-— 
“ So large an orchestra, standing so far apart 
from each other, could not possibly take their 
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time from the first violin, whom they could 
not see. I resolved therefore that when my 
turn came I would try aremedy. At my first 
morning rehearsal Mr. Ries, who was to take 
the piano on the occasion, readily assented to 
give up the score to me and remain perfectly 
quiet. I then took my stand at a separate 
music desk with the score, in front of the 
orchestra, drew my baton, and gave the signal 
to begin. Several of the directors‘were quite 
alarmed ; but I begged for one trial, and they 
granted my request. The way in which, from 
my position, in view of them all, I was able to 
give the ¢empz1, and indicate to the horns and 
other wind instruments the exact moment to 
begin, gave the whole of the performers an 
amount of confidence which they had never 
before possessed. I also took upon myself, 
from time to time, to stop and politely but 
earnestly remark upon what I considered 
defects in their manner of execution. They 
took my criticism in good part, and were so 
surprised by the result that they loudly ex- 
pressed their approval of the new method of 
conducting, thus quietly overruling all oppo- 
sition on the part of the directors. In the 
evening my triumph was complete, and 
although the audience were at first somewhat 
upset by the novelty, they manifested their 
high approval of the baton as a time-giver by 
loud and continuous applause.” 


o dismiss this subject at once, we 
may state that the alternation of the 
two systems continued for years, in 
spite of Spohr’s assertion that “no 

one was ever again seated at the piano during 
the performance of symphonies and overtures.” 
The first attempt at uniformity was in 1844, 
when Mendelssohn conducted the last five 
concerts of that season. The concerts of the 
following year were conducted, three by Sir 
Henry Bishop and four by Herr Moscheles ; 
and in 1846 we find in the programme that the 
“leader”’ is totally abolished, and the simple 
announcement “ Signor Costa, conductor.’ 

We have dwelt thus long upon the evolution 
of the modern “conductor” from the old 
“leader” and his aide-de-camp, as it belongs to 
the history of music as well as to that of the 
Philharmonic Society, the directors of which, 
however, showed themselves to be fiercely and 
persistently conservative, seeing that it took a 
quarter of a century to lay that terrible musical 
ghost, “the person presiding at the piano,” 
which instrument he only used now and then 
to play certain chords whenever the orchestra 
was going wrong. These interpolated instru- 
mental effects must have grated strangely on 
ears of the audience, and were, surely, as 
discordantly out of place as would be the 
prompter’s whispering during the delivery of 
a Shakespearian soliloquy by Salvini. 


HE concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
were originally given at the old Argyll 
Rooms, then recently built. The first 
of the series took place on the 8th of 

March, 1813—" Leader, Mr. Salomon,; at the 
pianoforte, Mr. Clementi ’’—and was both 
artistically and financially a grand success. 
The programme of this concert is an interesting 
oue, as showing the musical ideas originally 





The concert opened with an overture by 
Cherubini, which was followed by a quartet 
for strings, a serenade for wind, and a vocal 
duet by Mozart ; another quartet for strings, 
with chorus, by Sacchini; a symphony by 
Beethoven, another symphony and a march by 
Haydn ; a quintet for strings by Boccherini ; 
a chaconne by Jommelli, anda march by 
Handel. The concerts of the first season pre- 
sented but little more that calls for remark. 
Boccherini is undeservedly unknown at 
the present day, but he was one of the 
most famous instrumental composers of that 
time. His quartets are his best works, and 
are remarkable for their tender grace, refine- 
ment and pure Italian style. They were 
unable, however, to contend against the 
superior strength and energy of the com- 
positions of the modern German school, and 
have therefore fallen into unmerited_ oblivion. 

Other symphonies were performed. during 
the first season by Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Clementi, Pleyel, and Romberg. At 
this period Beethoven was looked upon by 
conservative connoisseurs much as Wagner 
is regarded by their modern representatives, 
and only three of his symphonies were per- 
formed during the first season. 


Hints on Pianoforte 
Pracfiding. 
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when no professor of music can take a 

fair stand unless he ‘send a certain 

number of pupils annually to one or 
other of the numerous “ centres,’ and when 
every amateur performer of average ability is 
expected to have become possessed of one or 
more of the certificates awarded to successful 
candidates, a few hints respecting some very 
common but easily overcome faults and 
inelegancies in the method of practising, may 
perhaps prove both interesting and useful to 
the juvenile aspirant to these honours, 

First, a word as to the position and gestures 
often assumed by the eager student. Instead 
of a graceful, easy position, when every mem- 
ber of the body should be at rest except 
brain, eye, and hand, you will often see the 
young executant assume an attitude as if he 
or she were going in for an athletic contest, 
with the unfortunate instrument as an anta- 
gonist, All such _ gladiatorial exhibitions 
should be avoided. If your pianoforte is to 
reproduce the thoughts and feelings of the 
composer by your instrumentality, you must 
look upon it as.a friend and an ally, and treat 
it with tenderness and delicacy, and not with 
the furious gymnastics which are by far too 
often exhibited. 

Once fairly seated, let both hands attack 
their work simultaneously. In nine cases out 
of ten a junior pianist, and, alas! too often a 
senior one also, will allow his or her left 
hand to strike a chord.a very appreciable 
interval of time before that assigned to th2 
right hand, notwithstanding that both chords 
occupy procisely the same position in the bar, 


{ these days of competitive examinations, 
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This js more especially noticeable in the 
cortkeihiog of sacred music than in the 
ordinary routine of secular practice, but the 
habit once acquired is one of the most difficult 
to eradicate, as most teachers know to their 
cost. 

The brilliant and .rapid execution of scales 
in thirds, sixths, and tenths is a prominent 
feature in the requirements of the modern 
examiner; and here again we often find a 
very clumsy expedient employed, namely, to 
allow one hand to commence before the other, 
and the other to follow suit when the required 
interval has been reached, both hands com- 
mencing from the key-note. For. example, in 
playing the scale of C in sixths, the advocates 
of this pernicious theory would allow the left 
hand to play C, D, and the right hand to join 
in with its C together with the E of the left 
hand. In the case of thirds or tenths the case 


} would be reversed ; the right. would play C, 


D, and the left join forces on C with the right 
hand’s E. The only excuse to be made for 
this system is that it allows the fingering for 
the thirds, sixths, &c., to be identical with 
that employed for the octave scales; but this isa 
feeble and paltry apology, and one which will 
not bear sifting. 

The slackening the ¢emfo when a difficult 
phrase occurs, and going off at racehorse 
speed the moment the music becomes simpler, 


is another and grave error of constant occure 


rence, Unless marked to the contrary, let the 
time of a movement be kept uniform through- 
out, and on the principle that the pace of a 
coach is necessarily the pace of the slowest 
horse in its team, so should the “empo of a 
movement be the /empo of its most difficult 
portion, until perfection, in execution permit 
the metronome mark to be adhered to. 

One more example of objectionable practis- 
ing shall close this paper of fault-finding, which 
is already too long for a holiday number, 
and savours more of the school-room in mid- 
term. A student will often remain at the 
piano for two, three, or more hours, and 
yet at the end no really good work will 
have been accomplished. Piece after piece, 
study after study, scale after scale has been 
steadily and conscientiously gone through, and 
yet no progress in style or accuracy has been 
attained. Why is this? Simply because the 
pieces have been “gone through” and not 
practised. Probably many chords or even 
whole passages have been utterly misunder- 
stood. Accidentals have been ignored, espe- 
cially upon their recurrence unmarked twice 
or more in the same bar. Dots and rests have 
been disregarded, thereby causing complete 


destruction to the rhythm. It will be seen, © 


therefore, that the first necessity is that the 
nature and construction of every chord should 
be thoroughly mastered, otherwise each reite- 
ration of the passage will bring the student 
further from perfection by an improvement 
in error, if such a phrase be admissible; but 
the intellect having once fully grasped the 
composer's intention, then let every crabbed 
bit be taken in sections, bar by bar, phrase by 
phrase, over and over again, until the diffi- 
culties one by one disappear, and then the 
whole work may be rehearsed; but never let 
rehearsal be considered synonymous with 
practice. 
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Am a Catholic in musical matters. I flatter 
ql myself that I can with all impartiality 
‘> appreciate the formless and passion- 
‘charged outpourings of Wagner and 
the formal, stately, almost “ statuesque "’ com- 
positions of Bach and Handel; I can listen 
with pleasure to a sonata by Beethoven, a selec- 
tion of Scotch or Irish airs, or a waltz by Strauss. 

My library then is no exclusive one; it 
contains music of every kind, suited to every 
natural taste, the simplest as well as the most 
refined. Sentence of exclusion is pronounced 
alone against the mean and the worthless, the 
showy and the vulgar. 

To begin with, I have a good solid and 
substantial foundation, dear old favourites 
with which I have been familiar from the 
earliest awakening of musical consciousness, 
Beethoven's and Mozart’s sonatas, and Men- 
delssohn's “Songs without Words.” These 
will bear being studied and re-studied, and 
studied again ; and long familiarity with them 
only increases their charm. In the “ Songs 
without Words” especially we havea spring of 
delight whose waters never fail. Men have 
often imagined what book they would select 
if their choice were restricted to one and one 
only ; and Shakespeare is the author on whom 
their imaginary choice has usually fallen. 
Under similar circumstances, my musical 
choice would be the “ Songs without Words.” 
There is no work which in a like manner 
constitutes a library in itself, representing 
every transition of feeling from grave to gay, 
giving scope to the pianist for varied expres- 
sion and characteristic treatment. This is the 
book which I always take with me when I 
leave home, as comprising in the minimum 
of space the maximum of pleasure both to 
myself (the first consideration with musicians) 
and to my listeners. 

My next acquisitions were two selections 
of pianoforte music by Schubert and Weber, 
published by the well-known house of 
Peters and Co., in Leipzig, containing all 
the best work of these composers; the 
“Impromptus"’ and ‘‘ Musical Moments” of 
Schubert, full of the most angelic melody 
and the tenderest feeling; the sonatas of 
Weber (one of them with the famous rondo 
‘ Perpetual Motion’), his ‘‘ Invitation to the 
Waltz,” his descriptive “ Concert-Stiick,” with 
its tender melancholy changing into tones of 
joyous triumph. As for Schumann and 
Chopin, who are found to be rather strong 
meat for the infantile digestion, I contented 
myself at first with very humble beginnings. 
Of Schumann I obtained a capital shillings- 
worth in the shape of a volume published by 
Messrs. Boosey and Co., which gives nearly all 
of Schumann that can be fully appreciated 
without an extensive acquaintance with his 
somewhat peculiar music. It contains the 
“ Scenes of Childhood " (not to be confounded 


‘with the well-known “Children’s Album ”), 


with the exquisitely beautiful melodies of 
* Dreaming " (Traumerei), and “ By the Fire- 
side"’ (Am Kamin); also the sweet lullaby 


known as the “ Slumber Song ” (Schlummer- 
lied), and a collection of pieces called “ Forest 








Scenes,” which breathe the very air of the 
forest, and are instinct with its varied life. Of 
Chopin I had at first only the “Nocturnes ” 
and the “ Waitzes,” which are an indispensable 
portion of every musician’s library. The 
“ Ballades”” (the third of which, that in A 
flat, is perhaps the most passionately poetic of 
all Chopin’s writings), the “ Impromptus,” 
“ Mazurkas,” and “ Polonaises,”’ I obtained at 
a later and riper stage. To these I would add 
an interesting volume of compositions by 
Handel, chiefly old-fashioned dance music, 
published by Litolff and Co., of Brunswick, 
and the undeservedly neglected sonatas of 
Haydn, which are always tuneful and elegant, 
though not very profound. 

The works I have mentioned are admirably 
fitted to form the taste and to cultivate and 
develope a love for classical music; they 
ought to be studied again and again, and 
made a firm foundation upon which to raise a 
superstructure of musical acquirements. They 
form a fairly representative collection of the 
works of the Great Masters, and’ constitute an 
integral and essential part of every musician’s 
library. 

The pianist who has mastered these, may 
then attack the excellent pianoforte arrange- 
ments of the symphonies of Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Schubert (and he will 
do well, if he has an opportunity, to prac- 
tise these as duets rather than as solos), 
the “ Fugues”’ of Bach, unrivalled for diffi- 
culty of execution, the sonatas and marches 
of Schubert, some of which are extremely 
beautiful, though many are rather dry; and 
finally he cannot do better than procure a 
complete edition of the pianoforte works of 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Chopin. Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer and Co. publish at a com- 
paratively small ptice a complete edition of 
the pianoforte works of Mendelssohn, which 
has the advantage of being contained in a 
single volume of moderate dimensions and 
elegant form. The type, however, although 
wonderfully clear, is rather too small to be 
read with much facility. Messrs. Augener 
and Co. publish a magnificent “ edition de 
luxe” of the works of Schumann in several 
handsome volumes. They also publish at a 
cheap rate a beautifully printed and carefully 
fingered edition of the works of Chopin, being 
a reprint of the celebrated Russian edition of 
Klindworth. A new* reprint of this edition, 
the price of which is fixed at a still lower rate, 
is in course of publication by Messrs W. J. 
Willcocks and Co., of Berners-street, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Bote and Bock, of Berlin. 

To return to my music-stand. It is well 
furnished with pianoforte arrangements of 
overtures. Some pianists object to the arrange- 
ment of orchestral music for the pianoforte ; 
but this is mere pedantry, as in the absence of 
an orchestra, which few have the opportunity 
of hearing frequently, a skilful pianoforte ar- 
rangement, more especially one in the form of 
a duet, gives a very good idea indeed of the 
composer’s meaning. I need scarcely point 
out how well adapted overtures are for private 
performance. They are usually bright, spark- 
ling, and tuneful, they possess the requisite 
variety of movement, and are of exactly the 





* This edition we were able cordially to recommend in our last 
issve,—-Ep, 





proper length to retain the attention of an 
audience, which is apt to wander somewhat 
during the performance of a long sonata, _ 

Weber is undoubtedly the prince of over. 
ture writers. ‘Der Freischitz,” ‘“ Oberon,” 
“ Euryanthe,” and the “ Jubilee Overture” are 
distinguished by a flow of exquisite melody, 
wrought out with most consummate skill, full 
of tender feeling and bright gladness. The 
pianist will find that these overtures confer 
almost as much pleasure upon the listener as 
the “Songs without Words.” They may all 
be obtained (ten in number, bound in one 
volute) at an almost nominal price in the 
edition of Peters and Co. That firm and 
Litolff and Co. have also a number of 
volumes of overtutes by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and other composers, all of which 
may well be assigned a place in out music. 
stand. We can especially recommend the 
collection which contains these universal 
favourites, ‘‘Zampa”’ and the “Caliph of 
Bagdad,” and also the book of overtures by 
Rossini—but Weber holds the post of honour, 

I have also derived great pleasure from 
playing pianoforte arrangements of complete 
operas, and my music-stand is full of them. 
I can vividly recollect the delight which I 
experieticed on reading through the first 
opera of which I ever possessed an arrange- 
ment—“ II Trovatore.” Of course an experi- 
enced musician will prefer to use a pianoforte 
score with the vocal parts and the accompani 


ment, and to make up an arrangement of his . 


own as he proceeds; but this is rather beyond 
the powers of the young pianist, for whom 
Messrs. Litolff, Peters, Boosey, and Chappell 
have accordingly provided an easier access to 
the treasure-house of opera. There are few 
operas of any note a pianoforte arrangement 
of which cannot be obtained at the low price 
of Is. in the edition of the German houses of 
Litolff and Peters, or the English houses of 
Boosey and Chappell. The selection made 
will, of course, vary with individual taste ; I 
might name as fairly representative “Il Tro- 
vatore’’ (Boosey), ‘“‘ Norma” (Peters), “ Lu- 
crezia Borgia” (Boosey), “Don Giovanni” 
(Peters), ‘‘The Barber of Seville’ (Boosey), 
“The Bohemian Girl” (Chappell), “ Faust” 
(Chappell), ‘“‘ Zampa,” “ Der Freischitz,” and 
“Oberon ” (Peters). 

Dance*music will not be despised, but it is 
rather beyond my province in this article to 
tell my readers which is the best new waltz, so 
I will simply say that the best collection of 
old ones is that of Strauss (about twenty in 
number), published by Boosey and Co., at the 
small price of 2s. 6d. 

My music-stand is well supplied with the 
national music of many different countries. 
I have the songs of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, and Germany, in Boosey and 
Co.’s excellent half-crown series ; I have the 
overture to “ Guy Mannering,” by Sir Henry 
Bishop, which consists of a collection of Scotch 
airs artistically strung together ; I have these 
magnificent selections of Dan Godfrey’s called 
“ Reminiscences of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land,” with’ which the frequenters -of the 
“ Healtheries”’ are so familiar; I have 100 
Russian melodies, merry and pathetic, cha- 
racterised by a quaintness which falls freshly 
on Western ears ; I have the dance tunes of 
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all nations—these last two books, edited by 
Kohler, and published at the usual moderate 
price by Litolff and Co. Finally, I have 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, which form 
unique examples of the. artistic manner in 
which popular melodies. can be developed. and 
worked out. This is a fair collection, and I 
mean to add to it. I find that nothing goes 
to the heart like these touching melodies 
which have come down through. generation 
after generation of simple-minded, open- 
hearted peasants. é 

My list is not, and could not possibly be 
exhaustive, but if it proves of any service to 
some who may be desirous of gathering to- 
gether at a small cost a library that shall be 
representative of all that is best in pianoforte 
music, my purpose will have been served. 


TRe Organ. 
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VI. 

.s before mentioned, though the great 
/ organ was found exceedingly useful by 
its large’ and sonorous quality in sup- 
porting the voices of a multitude of 
worshippers, when something more refined 
was introduced into the vocal music of the 
services of the church, a more refined or 
delicate accompaninent was necessary than 
the large scale stops of the great organ could 
afford. The construction of a choir organ, 
containing stops of a smaller calibre, and con- 
sequent more delicate tone, was the result. 

In our time all the different departments of 
an organ are utilised for accompanying pur- 
poses, and therefore it will scarcely be a reve- 
lation for it,to be said that voices in our 
churches are not always accompanied upon 
the choir organ, or to carry it still further by 
saying that the choir organ is only used for 
accompanying voices. Quite the contrary is 
the daily experience of every orgartist. 

Still, for the more delicate. parts of the 
vocal music, there is nothing to equal one or 
two of the richer soft stops of a choir organ. 
Though on a smaller scale, like the other 
organs, the foundation work consists of stopped 
and open diapasons, and a few of the most 
delicate stops already mentioned when speak- 
ing of the great. Beyond this, as a rule, all 
are solo stops, embracing four and eight feet 
flutes, clarinet, &c. If a little additional 
brightness is required in supporting voices by 
the aid of the choir organ only, these flutes 
supply that generally (if added to the eight- 
feet work), without being too screamy or 
brilliant. A principal or fifteenth is very 
rarely included in a choir organ on this 
account, and because it would make it too 
much resemble the great ; besides which, if as 
much support as that is necessary, there is the 
great to fall back upon. These two stops, 
therefore (with which a bourdon might be 
included), are luxuries which are rarely 
afforded for a choir organ; and, indeed, are 
so rarely asked for on account of the little use 
which they would afford for general purposes. 

In earlier times, the choir organ was a 
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separate instrument, and it was often enclosed 


ina case of its own and placed immediately 
behind the organist’s back. This became a 
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very general practice for organs of fair pro- 
portions, and it was a common thing a century 
back to find almost all cathedral and other 
large organs with the choir organ placed as 
described. The position of the keyboard of 
the choir organ is always immediately below 
that of the great organ. One or two excep- 
tions to this are in existence, in which the 
great organ is the lowest placed, manual, and 
the choir is one of the upper ones. The organ 
in Bath Abbey church is one of these. 

The solo organ (the manual of which is 
placed immediately above the swell manual) 
is a department of large instruments which is 
the development of only recent years. As 
the name suggests, the stops upon that manual 
are chiefly available for solo purposes, and on 
this account are mostly of a strong and dis- 
tinctive tone. This portion of an organ, 
therefore, is but little utilised for accompani- 
ment purposes, though it is not impossible to 
make use of some)of the softer stops, such as 
the vox celeste and angelica, for this purpose. 

But, needing the generally more useful 
tone of the diapasons for such work, accom- 
paniments will as a rule be best planned for 
one of the other manuals, and so leave this 
department to be more serviceable in its own 
speciality as a solo organ. 

The stops usually included in the solo organ 
embrace the before-mentioned vox celeste, a 
stop producing an.undulating or wavy tone, 
the result of two ranks of dulciana or kindred 
pipes of not exactly the same pitch. This 
difference of pitch causes the waviness of tone 
by producing beats, and these give the stop a 
peculiarly characteristic quality, which makes 
it stand quite on separate ground to all other 
flue stops, excepting the vox angelica, which 
in some instruments is the vox celeste under 
another name. The vox angelica is not 
always of this type, though, as it is sometimes 
made of a clear 8 ft. flute tone, but exceedingly 
soft and difficult to hear. To continue the 
renumeration of solo organ stops, the vox 
humana, unlike the celeste and angelica, is a 
reed stop of soft and peculiarly quaint and 
almost nasal tone. It is made as the nearest 
possible approach that the organ building art 
can produce to the tones of the human voice ; 
and though it is impossible for art to exactly 
copy nature in this respect, still in the more 
delicately-voiced stops of this class (and as an 
example that in the Royal Albert Hall organ 
may be cited), it affords not at all a bad imita- 
tion of the reality, so that if a little excess of 
imagination be exercised it is not at all im- 
possible for the ordinary listener to fancy he 
is listening to some highly pathetic singing. 
Some stops bearing this name, on the other 
hand, are such rude attempts at a copy of the 
human voice, that they resemble very much 
more the bleating of a sheep than any human 
sound. How some organ builders can be 
deluded into applying the name to such as 
these is beyond understanding. A good 
specimen of this class can not only be used by 
single tones as a solo, in imitation of the solo 
voice, but can also be used in combination 
when the tones of a choir of voices are fairly 
copied. All these stops, though being produc- 
tive of such special effects, lead somewhat into 
the fanciful. rather than the. practical and 


‘ broaded side of organ tone. 


Sebubert’s Sonatas. 
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NOTHER interval of three years passes 
before the appearance of the text 
work which has to ccme under our 
notice. In February, 1823, was pro- 

duced an A minor Sonata of somewhat smaller 
dimensions. than most of the series, and con- 
sisting of three movements only, the minuetto 
and trio being absent from this composition. 
The opening phrases -of the allegro giusto 
are extremely bold and full of fire and vigour. 
The theme is given out in octaves, occa- 
sionally interspersed with full, rich chords, 
apparently quite arbitrarily, and without 
special design, but the freedom and _ utter 
abandon of this method of treatment tends at 
once to attract and rivet the attention: After 
eight bars the figure is considerably varied, 
the principal idea being, however, kept well 
in view. Suddenly in bar 27 a rapid sequence 
of sixths threatens for a time ‘altogether to 
break up the continuity of the movement, but 
the danger is averted by this short episode 
itself being bisected by a fragment of the 
original theme. Up to this point, and, in- 
deed, for several bars in advance, the modu- 
lations have been confined to very transient 
wanderings into the dominant-and sub-domi- 
nant, the initial key having been maintained 
for an unusual length of time as compared with 
the majority of the writings of our composer. 
An important change, however, is at hand in 
the form of a prolonged modulation into E 
major, a deliciously melodious theme being 
employed, sometimes with Pianissimo chords, 
and again launching out with the full 
power of the performer and his instrument 
until the double bar is reached after the em- 
ployment, twice repeated, of Schubert's 
favourite device of a bar’s rest. 

After the repeat we find ourselves for a few 
bars in the key of F, a short episode leading 
intoe a variation of the original subject én- 
trusted to the right hand, while the left hand 
executes an octave passage founded upon the 
similar passage in sixths referred to in the 
first half of the movement. Another episode 
follows giving plenty of work for both hands, 
and most happily connecting the previous 
subjects with an entirely new one com- 
mencing in the 34th bar after the repeat. 
This continues for 24 bars—when after two 
premonitory bars and the inevitable rest, the 
original subject dashes in with all its pristine 
boldness, and continues till the end of the 
movement, almost a recapitulation of the 
first portion, the chief distinctions being that 
the passage in sixths is now inverted, ascend- 
ing where it formerly descended, and vice 
versd, and that the melodious fragment origi- 
nally in E major now appears in A major ; 
and, moreover, most gracefully varied by the 
use of crotchets in triplets. The alternate 
pianissimo and fortissimo treatment is again 
reverted to with the happiest effect. The 
movement closes with a kind of coda in A 
major, amplifying and intertwining the leading 
themes, the final chords, characteristic of 
those at the commencement, being an inter- 





mixture of bare octaves and triads, the climax 
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being a gradual diminuendo or six bars, which 
serves as a happy introduction to the andante 
which follows. The key of A has, however, 
been so thoroughly established by the con- 
clusion of the first movement, that we are 
almost startled by the andante opening in the 
key of F major; but after the first blush 
of surprise, a decided feeling of refresh- 
ment is caused by this employment 
of a ‘new and unrelated key. The plain- 
tiveness of this movement is almost dirge- 
like in character, especially at the com- 
mencement and close. One figure which 
crops up every few bars is marked ff, and 
emphasised with instructions to employ the 
soft pedal. After twenty bars a new subject 
appears in D flat, boldly worked out in quaver 
triplets, but after eight bars a modulation into 
C major is effected, and almost immediately 
afterwards the first theme reappears, taken up 
by the left hand, while the right continues 
a triplet accompaniment. The whispering 
sordini figure is also again resorted to, and 
recurs at frequent intervals, at times further 
developed and amplified. In these more 
elaborate phrases the excessive fianissimo 
effect is abandoned, the extreme marks of 
expression being reserved for the figure in its 
simpler form. The concluding bars are a 
recurrence of the opening strain, preceded by 
a pause to intensify the effect of the refrain. ’ 
The Finale—allegro vtvace—breaks in 
merrily upon the intense gloom of the 
andante, It opens with an imitative passage 
or alternate hands in quaver triplets in A 
minor, both hands shortly uniting in taking 
up the triplets in contrary motion. These 
two figures are employed both separately and 
interwoven in a light and playful manner till 
the 31st bar, when a full close in the tonic is 
reached, followed by an episode of 19 bars, 
which introduces the second subject, an ac- 
companied melody chiefly in F major, but 
interspersed with frequent transient modula- 
tions. The original subject, however, re- 
appears in the initial key 34 bars further on, 
sufficiently altered and transposed, however, 
to cause the full cadence to be now taken in 
the dominant. The episode follows, also 
transposed a fifth higher, which naturally 
leads to a recurrence of the second subject in 
the key of C. After this we have over two 
pages of brilliant fireworks, the two leading 
themes being alternated and intermingled in 
every possible and impossible key amid a 
display of accidentals sufficient to alarm any 
but the veteran executant or the enthusiastic 
student of Schubert, who has by this time 
probably learned that oftentimes “ his bark is 
worse than his bite,’’ and that his apparent 
impossibilities contain difficulties more imagin- 
ary than real. The second subject is again 
introduced for the third and last time now in 
the key of A major, but of course, attended by 
the customary modulations. The climax now 
approaches, introduced by a reminiscence of 
the episode in seven brilliant bars, the final 
close being reached by the recurrence of the 
opening phrase in octaves for both hands, 
which, at the pace with which the movement 
is intended to be played, will effectually test 
the @chnigue of the executant. Fortunately 
the trial is short, for in ten bars we arrive at the 
termination of this short but effective sonata. 








Inorder to stimulate the literary, musical, 
and artistic activities of our readers, we 
propose to offer from month to month a 
series of prizes for the best examples of one 
or other form of composition, 

The first prize will be offered for a set of 
verses suitable for a song. The successful 
verses will be printed in our November No., 
and a prize for the best setting of them 
offered. A third prize will be offered for a 
Jour-part anthem, and a fourth prize for 
an original design for a Christmas card. 

‘or the younger readers a fifth prize is 
offered for the best-chosen set of passages 
Jrom the poets, having reference to music. 

In no case do we come under any obliga- 
tion to make the award if the pieces submitted 
are not deemed to have sufficient merit. 


VERSES. 


One guinea will be given for the best set of 
verses suitable for music. They must not 
run to more than forty lines. The prize 
will not be awarded to any composition 
which does not satisfy the requirements of 
poetic feeling, lyrical movement, and tech- 
nical accuracy. Verses which could most 
appropriately be sung by the inale voice will 
have a preference. They must reach the 
Editor, “ Magazine of Music,” 74, Fann- 
street, London, E.C., not later than Ist 


October. 
fNTHEM. 


Three guineas will be given for the best 
anthem for S.A.T.B. It must not exceed in 
length when printed four full pages of this 
magazine. The anthem to be the property of 
the * Magazine of Music.” Twenty-five copies 


prize anthem, will be presented to the suc- 
cessful composer, Pieces in competition must 
reach the Editor, as above, not later than the 
Ist October, MS. should, ij possible, be sent 


Nat, not rolled, 


WALTZ. 

Three guineas will be given for the best 
waltz, It must not exceed, when printed; 
six full pages of this magazine. The Watts 
tu be the property of the “ Magazine of Music.” 
Twenty-five copies of the December Supple- 
ment, containing the prize Waltz, will be 
presented to the successful composer. Pieces 
in competition must reach the Editor, as 
above, not later than November Ist. MB. 
should, if possible, be sent flat, not rolled, 


SONG. 

Three guineas will be given for the best 
setting of the prize verses printed in the 
October number. The compass to be limited 
to one octave and two notes. ‘The character 
of the piano part will be regarded as of 





of the November Supplement, containing the \. 


———a» 


quite as much importance as the voice part, 
No competitor is likely to be successful who 
has not studied the growth of the song form 
in the hands of Schubert and Schumann, 
The song to be the property of the “ Magazine 
of Music.” Twenty-five copies of the Janu. 
ary Supplement, containing the prize song, 
will be forwarded to the successful composer, 
Pieces in competition must reach the Editor, 
as above, not later than Ist December. MS, 
should, if possible, be sent flat, not rolled, 


ORIGINAL DESIGN. 


One guinea will be given for the best 
original design for a Christmas card. Pre. 
Jerence will be given to a musical subject, 
Grace and expression, rather than intricacy, 
should be aimed at. The successful sketch 
will be reproduced in the January number, 
and. should reach the Editor, as above, not 
later than 1st December. 


MUSIC IN THE POETS. 


One guinea will be given jor the* finest 
collection of passages from the English poets 
having reference to music. Only one quo 
tation to be made from each poet, and no 
single quotation to exceed si lines in length. 
The whole to comprise 150 lines. Passages 
already given in our column, “ Music in 
Song,” should not be used. The author's 
name and work to be quoted in each case. 

This competition is intended for young 
readers, The papers should reach the Editor 
not later than 10th October. 


The above conditions are subject to modifi« 
cation up to last issue of this magazine prior 
to closing of competition. The Editor cant 
undertake to notice any communications 
Srom competitors. 


MHidfory of fRe 
Pianoforte. 


— °-0°0-— 
STRINGED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 


[In writing the “ History of the Pianoforte” I have endeavoured to 
give the fullest particulars regarding a subject interesting to everyone 
who possesses the “drawing-room orchestra,” by which_name_the 
piano has been aptly designated. Although I have spent much time in 
the study of works on music and musical instruments, it is not merely 
asa theorist that I write. I bring tomy subject practical experience asa 
pianoforte facturer, and this gives me hope that in explaining it 
to admirers of the pianoforte I may be in some slight degree assisting 
the advancement of the art I so dearly love.--ED@AR BRINSMEAD.] 


EVERAL instruments of the ancients have 

Y been mentioned, to which the piano- 
forte owes its origin. In sketching 

the birth and development of this in- 
strument, it will be necessary to give some 
short description of those its ancestors. Much 
light has been thrown on the subject by 
various interesting researches and discoveries 
made in the present century; for not only 
have we learned much of ancient musical 
instruments from the sculptures and paintings 
that have been discovered ; but several of the 
instruments themselves have been found in 
tombs or other protected places, where they 
had remained silent beside their buried més 
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without change. One—an Egyptian harp— 
was found in an ancient tomb at Thebes, and 
when the catgut strings upon.it were touched 
the harp still emitted sounds, although it had 
been unused probably for three thousand 
years. In describing these ancient instru- 
ments, it will be necessary to name those only 
from which the pianoforte has immediately 
descended. 





1. Ancient Egyptian Harp, from instrument in Egyptian Mu 
scum, Florence. 

2. Ancient Egyptian Harp—Wilkinson. 

Es Do. do. 

4. Persian Chang, from old Persian MS. 


Among ancient stringed instruments, the 
harp and lyre are probably of the greatest 
antiquity, but which of these can claim priority 
of invention it is impossible to discover with 
certainty. The harps, which were much used 
in ancient Egypt and Assyria, varied greatly 
in size and shape. 


aly 








Portable Harp. Orchestral Harp. 


Those made for single use were portable and 
light, while those for choral accompaniments 
were large and powerful, being evidently in- 
tended to stand on the ground. Carl Engel, 
in “ The Music of the Most Ancient Nations,” 
remarks that “the Asiatic harps never had a 
front pillar to assist in withstanding the tension 
on the strings, as we have in our own ; but 
probably metal or ivory was used in the 
manufacture, to permit of the strings being 
screwed up very tightly.” The harp of.the 
Burmese and other inhabitants of the countries 
situated between Hindostan and China is 
very similar to the Assyrian. The Burmese 
harp is tuned by tasselled cords at the end of 
the strings, which are bound to the upper 
curved end, so that they can be pushed up or 
down in tuning the instrument. This is 
similar tothe manner occasionally adopted by 
the ancients; but their usual system of tuning 
seems to have been by tuning-pegs, round 
Which the strings were passed. 

The Egyptian harps were sometimes most 
temarkable for elegance of form and elaborate 


reigned about 1250 B.C. 


these harps. 








From Painting at Thebes, on Tomd of Rameses U1. 


The discovery of these drawings created .a 

great sensation, and was hardly believed until 
confirmed by other travellers. Bruce, with 
much truth, says, “These harps, in my 
opinion, overturn all the accounts hitherto 
given of the earliest state of ancient musical 
instruments in the East, and are altogether, 
in their form, ornament, and compass, an 
incontestable proof that geometry, drawing, 
mechanics, and music were at the greatest 
perfection when this instrument was made, 
and that the period from which we date the 
invention of these arts was only the beginning 
of the era of their restoration. . One of 
these harps ‘has thirteen strings, but wants the 
fore-piece of the frame opposite to the longest 
string. ‘The back part is the sounding-board, 
composed of four thin pieces of wood joined 
together in form of a cone, that is, growing 
wider towards the bottom, so that as the 
length of the string increases, the square of 
the corresponding space-in the sounding- 
board, in which the sound was to undulate, 
always increases in proportion. The whole of 
the principles on which this harp is con- 
structed are rational and ingenious, and the 
ornamental parts are executed in the very 
best manner. It would be impossible even 
now either to construct or to finish a harp of 
any form with more taste or elegance.”’ But 
harps of this description, having no front 
pillar, could not be heavily strung, nor would 
they stand well in tune. 
The lyre, which is perhaps even more than 
the harp the immediate ancestor of the piano- 
forte, was much used in Egypt and Assyria, 
espeically for religious festivities. 





The drawings of the first two Assyrian 
lyres are from sculptures found at Konyunjek, 
and now in the British Museum ; the third is 





decoration. The celebrated traveller James 


taken from Botta’s “ Nineveh.” 


Bruce found two, painted in fresco, on the wall 
of an ancient sepulchre at Thebes, which is 
supposed to be that of Rameses III., who 
Dr. Burney, in his 
“ History of Music,” published Bruce’s letter 
to him, accompanied by drawings of one of 


i. 





It will be noticed that the lyres were o. 
many different shapes, and that the strings 
being partly carried, as in the pianoforte, over 
the sounding-board, were not free to be struck 
upon both sides throughout their entire length 
by the plectra, or by the fingers of the per- 
former. This is the distinction between the 
harp and the lyre; for the harp can be played 
the whole length of the strings upon both 
sides, as the sounding-board is differently 
placed. Both instruments were played with 
the fingers, and the lyre with the plectrum 
also;, which was generally a small piece of 
ivory or bone, pressed by the player against 
the strings, and snapping them as though 
they were pulled by the finger. The Irish, 
however, with their usual originality, allowed 
their finger-nails to grow so long that they 
were enabled to employ them as natural 
plectra. 

The plectra were sometimes short wands or 
sticks, similar to that used by the player on 
the dulcimer in illustration. They were held, 
one in each hand, and, were used for striking 
the strings of the instrument played upon, so 
as to set them in vibration. The first kind of 
plectrum suggested the crow-quill that snapped 
the strings in the spinet and harpsichord ; the 
second probably gave the idea of the hammer 
for striking the strings in the pianoforte as 
the plectrum of wood was after some time 
covered on one side with leather, so that 
the performer could play softly by strik- 
ing the strings with the part covered with 
leather, or loudly by using the wooden 
side. This was succeeded by the dulcimer 
hammers, from which those of the pianoforte 
are evidently borrowed. 


> Soo ° 


fl 





Egvptian Lyres, Painting at Thebes. (1) Played with a Plectrum 
(2) Played with the Fingers. 


The Egyptian as well as the Assyrian 
lyres varied greatly in shape and number of 
strings. Two of these instruments, one in 
the Leyden Museum and the other in the 
Berlin Museum, are still in a remarkably per- 
fect state of preservation. They are made 
entirely of wood, and, as in the Assyrian lyres, 
the frames are longer on one side than on the 
other, for the purpose of tuning the strings 
by sliding them up to sharpen, or down to 
flatten them. The lyre was a very favourite 
instrument with the Greeks, and was probably 
imported by them from Egypt through Asia 
Minor. 





(To be continued.) 
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ORe Pianoforte 
Ofuden?s Guide. 


WN this column we propose to give from 
| timé to time a list of pianoforte studies, 
=, classified according to the qualities they 

are intended to develop in the player at 
the various stages of the student’s progress. 
It is believed that teachers and pupils alike 
will welcome such a guide to the studies they 
require ; these studies having otherwise to be 
chosen at some cost of time and labour from 
the mass of existing publications, as well as 
from those constantly being issued. In the 
first instance we use Schumann’s classification 
(“Music and Musicians”), and quote also 
from the pieces selected by him—Schumann’s 
choice having an interest of its own. In 
forthcoming numbers we hope, with the as- 
sistance of teachers, composers, and others 
interested, to give a classified list of select 
current publications, to be revised and added 
to as occasion arises. Pieces submitted to us 
for the purposes of this “Guide” column 
should be accompanied by a statement of the 
distinctive quality they are intended to educe, 
and collections of studies and exercises should 
be similarly marked for classification. 

Rapidity and lightness (easy motion 
of the fingers, delicate touch). Aight 
hand,—Clementi, 52 ; Cramer, 12, 23, 27, 36; 
Moscheles, 1; Chopin, 4,5, 8. Left hand.— 
Clementi, 87; Cramer, 9; Chopin, 12. Both 
hands.—Bach, Book I.; Allemande V. Pré- 
ambule; Clementi, 2, 7, 16, 28, 36; Hiller, 
17; Bertini, 3. /or fourth and fifth fingers. 
—Clementi, 19, 22,47; Cramer, 3, 28; Ber- 
tini, 12. 

Rapidity and strength (a heavy touch 
in swift tempo, melodic production of 
single notes, etc.) Aight hand.—Clementi, 
48; Cramer, 1; Bertini, 21. Left hand.— 
Cramer, 16. oth hands.—Bach, Book 1.; 
Courante, Il.; Allemande, III.; Gigue V.; 
Clementi, 44; Cramer, 38; Moscheles, 14; 
Hummel, 12; Hiller, 13. 

Legato playing in one or many parts.— 
Bach, Book II.; Courante, III. Clementi, 29, 
33, 52,71; Cramer, 30; Moscheles, 9, 20. 

Staccato.—Hiller, 1, 15: 

Legato in one hand, Staccato in the 
other.—Cramer, 31; Hiller, 4. 

Melody and accompaniment in the 
same hand at once.—Clementi, 91 ; Cramer, 
5,41; Moscheles, 5; Chopin, 3,6; Hummel, 11. 

Holding down separate fingers while 
others play.—Clementi, 1, 3, 27, 35, 86, 99; 
Cramer, 20, 25; Hiller, 21. 

Soundless changing of a finger on the 
same key.—Clementi, 46, 96; Hummel, 24 ; 
Hiller, 19. 

Full grasp and quick change of chords. 
~—Moscheles, 2; Chopin, 11 ; Hiller, 1, 11. 

Extensions.—Azght hand.—Clementi, 30, 
36; Cramer, 21; Chopin, 1. Left hand.— 
Clementi, 81; Chopin,9; Hiller, 7. Both 
hands,—Cramer, 40; Moscheles, 11 ; Chopin, 
11; Hummel, s, 17. 

Norse. The numbers retet to the following works respectively : 
Bach, “ Exercises, Opus mand 2;" Clementi, “ Gradus ;” Cramer, 
“Forty-two Etudes; Moseheles, “ Studies, Ons 7o;”” Chopin, 


“Grand Etudes, Opus 2°" Hummel, “ Etudes, Opus 125 ;” Hiller 
* Etudes, Opus 15; Bertini, “ Etudes Characteristique, Opus 66,” 








German Mudie and 
German eer. 


HE most patriotic of Englishmen, if he be also a 
musician, cannot altogether limit his interests 
and sympathies to the country of his birth. 
For such a one another land has great and 

special attractions; to him—perhaps long before he 

visits it—Germany has become a name with ideal asso- 
ciations, such as to classical scholars are Greece and 

Rome. And when the time does come for our supposed 

musical Englishman (that much-debated animal, whom 

some would relegate to the domain of farce) to visit in 
person, and often glanced at in fancy, with what eager- 
ness—an eagerness over and above that of the mere 
curiosity of the foreign observer—does he traverse the 
town, quaint and old-fashioned, or busy and handsome 
with the products of modern civilisation, of the Father- 
land ; and with what unexpected experiences, perhaps—if 
he be of the guileless nature of the writer—does he correct 
his imaginary pictures of the classic land of song. To 
those unacquainted with the social life of Germany the 
following account of such a corrective experience may 
prove not uninteresting ; more sophisticated readers are 
warned that nothing is herein narrated but what is 
probably to them a commonplace. 

I had been to Bonn—had seen, yes, stood beneath the 
roof of the little house in the Bongasse where Beethoven 
was born—had gazed with admiration and sadness on 











»the beautiful marble monument which marks the spot 


where poor Schumann lies buried in the pretty ceme- 
tery just outside the town, I had sailed between 
the romantic banks of the Rhine —theme of 
German patriotism and legend. I had been to Heidel- 
berg, most lovely spot of all, with its billowy hills of 
glorious foliage, its superb old castle, and last, but not 
least, its students. I had passed through Stuttgardt, 
famous for its conservatoire, and at last I came to Munich. 
He must be an unimpressionable individual who, after 
being whirled hour after hour through the vast agri- 
cultural plain which stretches to the northern slopes, the 
Alps, does not feel some astonishment as he alights in 
the spacious and handsome station of Munich, the 
finest, perhaps, on the Contitent, and having no compare 
in this country save St. Pancras. And the station he 
finds is but in keeping with the city. The character of 
the Bavarian capital has not been overdrawn ; it is a 
wonderful monument of artistic purposes, It is a city 
upon which the skill of the architect, of the mural 
decorator, the sculptor, the painter, have been lavished ; 
a city of broad magnificant streets, of palaces, triumphal 
arches, colossal statues, splendid parks, of galleries which 
boast some of the finest examples of the plastic art of 
ancient Greece, and many of the greatest paintings in 
existence, particularly those of Rubens and Albrecht 
Durer, 

This splendid city is the outcome of the artistic tastes 
of Luwig II., a princely patron whose culture transcends 
the domain of art strictly so-called. He it was, who, in 
1864, called Wagner, then somewhat soured by dis- 
appointed dreams in Paris, to make a new trial of his 
theories and ideals in a more congenial sphere, and’ 


from that time Munich became closely associated with the | 


music of the future. There it was that “ Die Meister- 
singer ” was produced in 1867, and there Wagner found 
opportunity to mature and complete his grand tetralogy. 
True, the colossal work was first performed not in the 
Bavarian capital, but in the famous theatre which Ludwig 
had built expressly for this favourite composer at Bay- 
reuth. None the less Munich has continued in special 
and close relation with Wagner, a fact of which the 
visitor cannot long remain in ignorance. No one pass- 
ing through the splendid chambers of the Kénigsban and 
looking upon Schnorr’s wonderful frescoes, illustrative 
of the ‘“ Niebelunger Lied,” can avoid the reflection that 
in these colossal and glowing canvasses Wagner in all 
probability found large inspiration for his still-more 
wonderful music. 

However that may be, Munich is still deeply interested 
in the tetralogy, and the writer remembering the devotion 
of the city to Wagner, was not surprised to find a perform- 
ance of “The Ring” in progress. Unfortunately it was 


to be given on alternate nights, and the only night on 
which I could be in Munich was one of those on which the 
opera-house was closed. | was walking through the prome- 





nade Platz with my holiday spirits a little dashed at sucha 
piece of ill-luck, when I came across a poster announcing in 
bold letters that a Wagner concert was to be given in 
the Liéwenbriu-keller that same evening. If the weather 
was fine'the concert was to be given in the garden of 
the establishment ; otherwise in the concert-hall. The 
orchestra was to muster sixty-five strong ; the programme 
was an admirable one; the admission was cheap—te. 
served seats two marks (2s.), and sixpence less for tickets 
bought during the day. This seemed to be “a consola- 
tion event ” arranged for my special benefit. If I could 
not see the tetralogy, I could at least hear a representa. 
tive Wagner selection—no small treat for one who had 
not been within sound of an orchestra for more than two 
months. I determined to go, and bought a ticket. Per- 
haps, if I had paid more attention to the habitation of the 
performance I should have hesitated ; but I did not. | 
The concert was to commence at eight o'clock. I had 
a ticket for a reserved seat—numbered, moreover—and 
felt no misgiving that a place would not be 
secured for me against all comers. However, | 
determined to arrive in good time, and by dint of 
forcing myself into a somewhat crowded tram, I got to 
my destination at about a quarter to eight. The evening 
was fine, but the garden was deserted. Moving with the 
stream of people up a flight of steps, I presented my 
ticket, and found myself in a large room, of dimensions 
recalling those of St. James’s Hall. The room was 
somewhat dusky with tobacco smoke, but it was easy to 
see that it was filled with tables, round which people 
were closely seated, busily engaged in demolishing 
viands of sundry description, and imbibing the one 
uniform liquor of lager beer out of the unvarying tall 
glass flagons with metal tops. In my innocence I men- 
tally remarked to my inner self: “‘ Ah, this is the restau- 
rant—the concert-hall will be at the other end, or under- 
neath.” But then I noted at the other end an orchestra, 
and on the orchestra were ranged some of the less mobile 
of musical instruments, such as double-basses and trom- 
bones. Here evidently the concert was to be; but, 
short as the time was, surely this eating and drinking 
would cease and the tables would be removed before the 
concert commenced, I waited, but there was no sign of 
such a transformation, and at length the truth dawned 
upon me that the impassioned strains of the music of the 
future were really to be poured out upon this company 
of beer-bibbers, Under these circumstances, the next thing 
to be done was to find a seat, for the obvious corollary to 


| the discovery just made was that the announcement about 


reserved seats was a pious fraud, and the order of the 
day was—each for himself, But there was positively not 
a seat round any of the tables to be had, and after 
struggling through the narrow lanes between the tables 
I found that my only chance of hearing what I had 
come to hear was to accept a seat on the steps under- 
neath the orchestra. There, accordingly, I took up my 
position. One incidental advantage of my rather un- 
comfortable perch was that it gave me a full view of the 
audience, and enabled me to scrutinise the members of 


the band as they filed past me to take their places on . 


the orchestra. The result of my scrutiny considerably 
surprised me. I had made up my mind, judging from 
the character of the audience, that the orchestra would 
be a very second-rate affair; but this long line of 
musicians who passed me so closely were evidently a 
superior set of men, with the intellectual rather than the 
heavy German physiognomy, and attired in evening 
dress, so spruce as to suggest that they found the divine 


_ art a fairly profitable profession. They took their places 
on the orchestra, and the excrutiating operations of tuning 


commenced. Still there was no abatement in the chatter 
and laughter of the audience or in the clatter of their 
knives and forks; the buxom, rosy-cheeked waitresses 
threaded their devious way with trays full of beer-flagons, 
filled or empty, and smokers puffed their cigars with 
extreme unction. It was very strange! Could sucha 
mundane multitude be prepared to listen to—to say 
nothing of appreciating—Wagner’s intense and highly- 
wrought music? The answer was not long to wait. The 
conductor tapped his desk, the signal to prepare his forces 
for the “ Kaiser-Marsch,” and an utter hush suddenly fell 
upon this confused assembly. The broad and sonorous 


’ progress of the march came to an end, and lusty was the 


applause thereat. Then succeeded the old hubbub, the busy 
waitresses were bewildered with demands for replenished “ 
flagons, fresh cigars ‘were lighted, two thousand people 
began to talk at once. In this way the concert 
proceeded ; the music was heard in. perfect silence and 
heartily applauded, but between the pieces the concert 
hall became one vast beer saloon. 
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LEEQS. 

Fr the metropolis of the great West ‘Riding cannot 
claim the foremost position in the general advance- 
ment of musical taste and study in this country, it 
has, nevertheless, a grand history of its own. 

Many of its instrumentalists and vocalists have made 
their mark, and its chorus is absolutely unrivalled at the 
present moment, as, indeed, it has been for generations 
past, for volume power and richness of tone. The love 
of music, especially choral music, is inherent to every 
man, woman, and child of the West Riding. Music, too, 
has ever had the support of the more cultured and wealthy 
inhabitants of Leeds, among whom it has now its most 
generous friends. Seventy-two years ago it was a 
musical performance in Leeds which was the occasion of 
a visit, that. in dignity and ceremonial partook of the 
elements of a royal progress, of the Archbishop of York 
and of many great personages of the county. There 
could be no greater mistake than to suppose that the 
citizens of Leeds were less devoted to music at that time 
than they are now. Fewer in number, doubtless, were 
its devotees, but certainly not less enthusiastic, and in 
the days when the music of Handel was becoming a 
power in our northern towns and villages, the study of 
music was regarded as a very serious business. Its 
application to the purposes of benevolence has, perhaps, 
been the distinguishing phase in which it has presented 
itself in Leeds, and in this respect oratorio has played a 
great part, 

That masterpiece of Handel’s genius, the immortal 
“Messiah,” was brought into the county of broadacres 
by Joah Bates, Commissioner of the Victualling Office, 
and the husband of that exquisite singer, Miss Harrop, 
whose voice and disposition for music were so highly 
cultivated by him as to render her one of the most 
pleasing of singers. Snetzler had built an organ for the 
church of Halifax, and, determining that it should be 
opened with credit to his native town, Mr. Bates, for the 
first time north of the Trent, attempted the “ Messiah.” 
He had the assistance of the Rev. Mr. Allott, of Kirk- 
heaton, near Huddersfield, who had trained his pari- 
shioners to sing choruses in a very superior style, and 
by this somewhat novel choir and the Halifax singers, 
the oratorio was rendered with a precision which was 
remarkable. The leader on this interesting occasion was 
no less a personage than the celebrated Sir William 
Herschel, the astronomer, so. that the young men who 
led and conducted the performance were individuals. who 
in after years were honoured by the personal regard and 
patronage of their sovereign. 

Talking of Herschel and his connection with York- 
shire, an amusing anecdote of his early life is given 
by Dr. Miller in his “ History of Doncaster.’ It was about 
the year 1760, so runs the story, that Dr. Miller first met 
the future discoverer of new planets, then a hautboy player 
in the band of the Durham Militia. Herschel became 
his assistant, and conducted the concerts at Wakefield 
and Halifax. Soon after this date the performance which 
has been referred to was projected by Mr. Bates. Her- 
schel and Wainwright were two out of seven candidates 
for the place of organist at the Halifax Parish Church, in 
which a new instrument had just been placed. Wain- 
wright’s fingering was so rapid that old Snetzler, the 
builder ofthe organ, ran about the church exclaiming, “ It 
is not goot! it is not goot ! he run over de keys like von tat; 
he vil not give my piphes room for to shpeak !”” Herschel 
ascended next, saying, with reference to his chance of 
success, “ Fingers will not do,” and finished a voluntary 
of uncommon fulness with the Hundredth Psalm. “Aye, 
aye,” cried Snetzler, “‘tish is verry goot—verry goot 
indeet! I vil luf tish man; for he gives my piphes room 
for to shpeak!” The mystery was unriddled by the 
candidate producing to his friend, Dr. Miller, two pieces 
of lead, which he had placed on the lowest note and its 
octave, accommodating the harmony thereto, and saying, 
“TI told you fingers would not do.”” Herschel was elected 
organist, and became, as mentioned already, the leader of 
the band. 

The taste developed by Bates and Herschel for the 
oratorio spread with rapidity to other parts of Yorkshire, 
and the next trace of its progress northward occurs in 
connection with the opening of the organ, also built by 
Snetzler, at Beverley Minster, in 1769.. In the same year, 
shortly after the establishment of the Leeds Infirmary, 





which took place in 1767, is most probably to be found | 


the first instance in the county of its being made sub- 
servient to the claims of charity and humanity, upwards 
of £53—a considerable sum of money at that time—being 
raised by the performance of an oratorio for the benefit 
of that institution. There can be little doubt that this 
takes rank among the earliest events of the kind in the 
North of England. 

The Musical Festival of Leeds cannot be altogether 
regarded as an institution without a history, for in the 
year 1812 a festival performance took place in St. Paul’s 
Church, Park Square, then a very fashionable part of the 
town. This was also forthe benefit of the General Infirmary. 
The programme, which is here reproduced, is interesting : 
“On Wednesday morning, the 7th of October, 1812, 
will be performed, in St. Paul’s Church, Leeds, in honour 
of Lord Wellington’s victory, the “Dettingen Te Deum” 
and an appropriate selection. On Thursday morning, 
the 8th, the sacred and celebrated oratorio of the 
“Messiah.” On Friday morning, the 9th, the first 
part of the “Creation,” and a selection’ from the 
works of Handel, Pergolesi, and Graun. “In the 
evenings of the same days will be performed, in 
the Music Hall, Miscellaneous Concerts, consisting 
of songs, glees, grand symphonies, and concertos by the 
principal performers, The principal performers engaged 
were Madame Catalini ; Madame Bianchi Lacy, from the 
Nobility’s Concerts ; Mrs. Salmon ; Miss Fletcher, from 
Birmingham ; Mr. Vaughan, from the King’s Concerts ; 
Mr. Lacy, from the Nobility’s Concerts; Mr. Garbett, 
from the Oratorios, Covent Garden ; Mr. Bradberry, &c.” 
Then follows a list of the principal instrumentalists. 


| Mr. White was the leader of the band; Mr. Bothamley 


‘was the second violin; Messrs. Lindley and C, Ashley, 
from the King’s Concerts, violoncellos; Mr. Erskine 
was the oboist ; Mr. Holmes played the bassoon ; the 
double-bass was a Mr. Brown ; the flute, violin, clarionet, 
trumpet, and trombone were in the hands respectively of 
Messrs. Scruton, Griesbach, Mahon, Hyde, and Ash- 
week ; the Messrs, Petrides, from the Opera, blew the 
French horns; Mr. Jenkinson’ beat the double drums, 
which produced such a wonderful effect at the Handel 
Commemoration in Westminster Abbey, and Mr, 
Higinbotham presided at the organ. There does not 
appear to have been any conductor at this Festival—the 
leader ofthe band (Mr. White) probably acting in that 
capacity ; nor, as far as can be ascertained, was.any new 
work composed expressly for the occasion. 

Between this date and the next important Festival 
was a period of some forty-six years. In the mean- 
time the divine art was by no means neglected in 
Leeds, grand concerts of vocal and_ instrumental 
music being of frequent occurrence. Mr. Rudersdorff, 
assisted by Messrs. Bywater, Thirlwall, Haddock, 
and Brown, gave several excellent classical chamber con- 
certs in Mr. Walton’s new music saloon, South Parade. 
Such works as Mozart’s Quartet in G major; Beet- 
hoven’s Grand Quintet in E flat, for two violins, two 
violas, and violoncello; the same composer’s Quartets 
in G (Op. 18) and in C minor ; not to mention Hummel’s 
masterly Quintuor in D minor, or Onslow's Quartet in 
A minor (Op. 4) and his splendid Quintet in B flat 
(Op. 33). Ifthe double bass were required, an excellent 
performer was to be found in the person of Mr. H. Wil- 
loughby, and Mr. Edward Booth, a favourite pupil of 
Ferdinand Ries, presided at the pianoforte with con- 
spicuous ability. The name of Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
also occasionally figured in programmes of a later date 
to.those just alluded to. The vocal element was supplied 
by such able singers as Messrs.‘ Clapham, Cawthra, 
Cooke, and Harvey, all of whom sang in the Theatre 
Royal, Leeds, on Monday evening, December 26th, 
1836, at a concert given by Mr. S. Saynor, as did 
Mrs. Cummins—whose husband was the clever leader of 
that name—Miss Fisher, and Mr. Wheatley Kirk. Mr. 
Saynor himself was the solo flautist and Mr. E. Booth 
conductor of the pianoforte. As a matter of course 
Paganini’s celebrated air, “ Carnival de Venise,” “ with 
admired variations,” descriptive of the freaks and vagaries 
of a Venetian carnival, was played, and the concert con- 
cluded with Vincenzo Pucitta’s “Viva Enrico.” This 
was the musician and operatic composer who travelled 
with Madame Catalani ; and when, in 1813, she took the , 
direction of the Italian Opera at Paris, he became | 
accompanyist, and three of his works were brought out | 
there in 1815, 1816, and 1817. Pucitta’s music was at | 
one time very popular. 

It must have been about this period (1832) that the! 
“fame of Nicolo Paganini reached Leeds, and intense was | 
the excitement when that wonderful virtuoso made his, 





appearance in the old Music Hall, Albion-street. An 
excellent sketch of the tall, attenuated figure, with a 
profusion of long, dark hair, is to be seen at a photo- 
grapher's rooms near the Grand Theatre. ' Paganini is 
herein represented in the centre of a group of other 
instrumentalists, Mr, Booth, the organist of Brunswick 
Chapel for upwards of fifty years, being at the piano- 
forte. Messrs, Bywater and Thomas Haddock took part 
in this concert, which was given by Sykes and Son, of 
Boar Lane, who presented £50 out of the profits—the 
Signor himself adding twenty guineas. 

Although all the best operatic vocalists, including 
Jenny Lind, as well as the most renowned solo instru- 
mentalists, without exception, had been heard here, there 
is nothing of particular moment to record until nearer 
our own time ; but Messrs, Hird and Haddock’s Chamber 
Cuncerts, at which Herr Molique and Henry Vieutemps 
played, must not be forgotten. Mr. Archibald Ramsden 
and Messrs. Hopkinson Bros, & Co. have also given 
many excellent concerts on various.oecasions, 

( To be continued.) 


df umoredque, 
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A PHILADELPHIA young lady being besought py a 
clergyman sitting ‘near her to stop talking during a per- 
formance at the Music Festival, in a few moments handed 
to him her programme, with these words from the first 
tenor solo marked-— : 

“ As a guilty culprit groaning, 
Flushed my face, my errors owning, 
Hear, O God, my spirit’s moaning.” 

CUSTOMER : Have you any’ first-class musical instru- 
ments? Shopkeeper: Yes, sir’; best stock in town, sir, 
Can’t be beat. Customer (turning to go out): Can't be 
beat, eh? Sorry ; wanted a drum, 

DuRING the performance of a recent dull addition to 
the number of light operas, a drunken man in’ the 
audience shouted “Fire!” “Yes,” replied a bered 
auditor, “that is just what the work needs.” A panic 
was averted. 

“Do, Imogene, keep away from the piano, please. 
Your attempted playing tires me.” “Why, now, 
Clotilde, you said only the week before last that I played 


‘remarkably well.” “TI know, Imogene, but my judg- 


ment was immature. You do play some of Liszt's 
simple music quite well, but since I was in Boston my 
soul cries out for Wagner. I would learn the ‘Wed- 
ding March’ from ‘ Lohengrin,’ if [ were. you.” “I'll 
learn my wedding march from this house before you 
will. Yours will be music of the distant, very distant 
future.” Conversation followed by true sisterly silence. 

SAMSON was no great shakes as a performer, and yet 
it stands to his credit that he was the first man to bring 
down the house. 

AT a concert some time since a certain doctor was 
sitting with his book on his knee, humming the music 
with the performers, to the great annoyance of an at- 
tentive listener, who said, “I did not pay to hear you 
sing.” “Then,” said the doctor, “ you have that into 
the bargain.” 

AN anecdote is related of a young lady who at four 
years of age asked her father, who had just played a 
Wagner score through, ‘Pa, who was that at the piano 
in the next room just now?" ‘ Why, Giulietta, I was.” 
“You?” she asked, “I thought it was the tuner.” 

A YOUNG lady being asked at a recent musical exami- 
nation, ‘“ What is an interval?” judiciously replied, 
“Tt is that space of time allowed for refreshment 
between the acts of an opera and the two parts of a 
concert. 

KATE FIELD, it is reported, was present at a party 
lately in Salt Lake City, when the ladies and gentlemen 
were telling what they would like best, and remarked 
that she would prefer being an opportunity. She was 
asked “ Why?” by many, and naively replied ; “ Because 
the young men are so fond of embracing an opportunity.” 
Is it not sad to realise how often promising opportunities 
are neglected ? 

. Music.—Such is the sociableness of music, it conforms 
itself to all companies both in mirth and mourning ; com- 
plying to improve that passion with which it finds the 
auditors most affected. In a word, it is an invention 
which might have beseemed a son of Seth to have ‘been 
the father thereof; though better it was that Cain's 
great-grandchild should have the credit first to find it 
than the world the unhappiness longer to have wanted it. 
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‘EFORE starting upon my musical pilgrimage 
through Northern Europe, | promised you to re- 
cord such musical impressions as might interest 
the readers of the 7ridune, and these are the 





firstfruits. , 

My run through Scotland developed no musical re- 
turns, although replete with health and pleasure; at 
London a very pleasing musical contest was going on 
at the “ Healtheries,” as the Health Exhibition is irre- 
verently called, where English, German, and French 
bands play in friendly rivalry. 1 found that the foreign 
bands attaiaed an excellent effect by the addition of four 
contrabasses to their combination. The bass furnished 
by these was smooth, flowing, yet penetrating. 

But as yet I had seen none of the European com- 
posers, and had not renewed the bonds of friendship knit 
with foreign musicians during former visits. In Den- 
mark all this was changed, for I not only found former 
friends, but met some of the young Northern composers 
who are now coming very prominently upon the world’s 
musical stage. 

Let age come first, however: Niels W. Gade, the 
veteran of Northern music, is still active in the Conser- 
vatory of Copenhagen, This conservatory is by no 
means a large one (the one in Boston is about ten times 
the size), but it has a good reputation for strictness, 
and the composition classes under Herr Gade are 
of high grade, The burly professor begins to show his 
age ; his round, red face lacks its former animation ; his 
shock of gray hair flourishes above it with a striking effect, 
however, and his fat, short body, if not impressive, is, 
nevertheless, sure to tell of the hearty nature of the 
earnest professor. He was at the end of his year's 
labour; the Conservatory had just closed, and he was 
refreshing himself in, an arm-chair comfortably when I 
entered. A cordial greeting and a walk over the Conser- 
vatory followed. He told me that few American pupils 
ever came to Denmark to study music—they all went to 
Berlin or Leipsic. The head of the Leipsic Conservatory, 
Herr Carl Reinecke, had already told me how much the 
American nature had begun to assert itself in this field 
of art. Some of the most earnest and gifted pupils in 
Leipsic at present are Americans. The strides in this 
direction are gigantic, yet the professor sounded a note 
of warning as well. ‘“ You younger nations,” said he, 
“begin at once with the most highly-spiced musical 
food and spoil your stomachs, You will never learn 
thoroughly to appreciate Mozart,” 

To come back to Copenhagen. As Herr Gade was to 
depart for his country residence that afternoon, the inter- 
view was necessarily short, and closed with an appoint- 
ment for a visit on my return here a few weeks hence. 

Inow went in search of that young Radical among 
Northern composers, the man who has put new life and 
vigour into the entire music of Scandinavia, and who is 

probably to attain a rank among the very greatest of the 
composers of the modern school—-Johann Svensden, My 
advent was inauspicious. Although familiar with the 
tongues of Southern Europe, the Danish language was 
an unsolvable riddle to me, the more aggravating since 
at every sixth word the natives would let fall an English 
word, which made it seem possible to understand the 
whole. But I had carefully schooled myself. I had 
committed all the necessary phrases to memory, I rang 
the bell. A  flaxen-haired Danish maid appeared, who 
addressed to me an inexplicable sentence. I remained 
calm and asked, ‘‘Er Herr Kapellmeister hjemme ?” 
which, being duly translated, meant, “Is the Capell- 
meister at home?" The answer was, “ Nej.” That 
settled it; I had met the enemy, and I was theirs, 1 
was prepared to go on with the conversation in Danish 
by saying, “ Please give him my card,” but was unable 
to continue it on the basis of the subject of it being out. 
] sought refuge in German, English, French, and be- 
sought her to tell me when he would return—in vain. 
At last the maid was struck with an idea; she left me, 
and hurried away. At first I thought that she intended 
to give me in custody for mangling the Danish language, 
but she immediately returned with a charming young 
lady, at whom I discharged another volley of New York 
Danish and my card. She smiled, and said, pleasantly, 
“You are an American,and soam I,” My troubles were 
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The wife of Svensden was a New York girl, and very 
glad to see an American. Ina little while Herr Svens- 


life and animal spirits, a mobile face, and the heartiest 
manner in the world. He looked some thirty-four years 
old, but he told me he was ten years older than that. 

Svensden's influence on the Northern music is not 
dissimilar from that exerted by Schumann on the Gem 
man music a generation ago; he is fiery and untamable, 
a despiser of formalism in music, and a prophet of new 
ideas and of advancement, He is said to be a supérb 
conductor, and I can well believe it—his entire presence 
shows the born leader. He showed me, as we sipped 
our coffee together, some of the trophies of his conduct- 
ing ; most valuable was a gold and ebony déton of ex- 
quisite design, the gift of the Swedish ladies of Christiania; 
most interesting, however, was an ivory dé¢on, of quaint 
workmanship, on which was the autograph of the former 
owner, Carl Maria von Weber. Svensden was also 
enthusiastic about America. It is, indeed, not yet im- 
possible that he may yet settle among us. 

He inquired earnestly after many old fellow-students 
in the United States, and also after some of his American 
pupils, particularly after Mrs. Maas (the wife of Dr. 
Louis Maas, the pianiste and composer, of Boston), 
whom he ccnsidered a pianiste of greatest promise. In 
a conversation which ensued relative to woman in music, 
he expressed a great doubt as to whether a female com- 
poser of eminence would ever arise. 

“Women are receptive, not creative,” said he; ‘‘and 
just the quality which makes them great pianistes with 
so much more ease than men, prevents their becoming 
creators ofa great art-work in music.” 

That evening we all went together to hear the new 
Brahms symphony, and a concerto by Scharwenka, 
played by the composer. The latter is, I believe, not 
new to America, and therefore I will not dwell upon it 
more than to say that Scharwenka’s playing tcok me by 
storm. It is entirely free from sentimentality, and in its 
climaxes is very broadand massive. Thenew Brahms’s 
symphony took me entirely by surprise. It is different 
from the composer’s first two, Instead of complexity, all 
is direct and plain. Dance rhythmsare not infrequent, 
and the second movement is decidedly pastoral in its 
chief theme, although the development is clearly in the 
Wagnerian vein ; and apropos of that, the leading figure 
of the first movement is very like the “‘ Slumber-motive” 
in the “ Walkiire.” Without going into further details 
about the work, I can predict with certainty that it 
will be the most popular of Brahms’s three symphonies. 

The concert ended, we went into the green-room to 
congratulate Scharwenka, and then we all went together 
to a little after-concert supper, such as only artists know 
of and enjoy. Scharwenka’s appearance was in vivid 
contrast to that of Svensden. The latter was florid, 
frank, hearty, and jovial ; the former, dark, keen, sombre- 
looking, yet full of wit, which, however, was generally 
cynical. It was a northern and a tropical nature side by 
side. Yet Scharwenka is also strikingly handsome, and 
his tall, slim form and Oriental face would attract atten- 
tion anywhere. 

The party grew apace. The two composers and their 
wives, soon joined by the Kapellmeister Baldwin 
Dahl, who had just conducted the Brahms’s symphony, 
and one by one each artist of prominence of both sexes 
in Copenhagen joined our circle, until fifteen or sixteen 
were at table. I was impressed with the cosmopolitan 
character of the Danish musical circle, for no less than 
five languages were spoken at the table. Beside me 
sat the most beautiful of Danish ladies, a perfect speci- 
men of the pink and white type which can only be 
found in the northern latitudes, 

“ Divinely tall, and most divinely fair ;” 

then the charming American already spoken of, then a 
Frenchwoman, then a Jutlander, then a Pole, and ‘so on 
to the end of the chapier, or of the table. There was 
just one little inconvenien® to this arrangement ; our 
first toast was “ To Patriotism,” and when the patriotic 
cauldron began to boil, I found a decided difference of 
opinions. The Danish hatred of Germany came to the 
surface in more than one bitter remark ; but, finally, the 
pipe of peace was smoked, and the ladies puffed’ their 
cigarettes, and the gentlemen their cigars, in comparative 
tranquillity, I was astounded at the real conviviality 
and geniality of the gathering. The Dane seems cold 
at first, and a trifle haughty ; beneath this crust is a real 
warmth, a vein of humour, and an enormous capacity for 
enjoyment. From what I saw of other non-musical 


den himself came in—a tall, majestic figure, yet full of | 








ended, 





gatherings I feel tempted to use guide-book rhapsody, 


ee 


and call Copenhagen the Paris of the North; but the 
constant cheap prices remind the traveller continually 
that he is not in Paris, 
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EADERS of fashionable society in Paris are con. 
spicuous by their absence, very few now remain- 
ing to endure the scorching rays of the brillian, 
sunshine of the past few weeks, Many of them 

have flown to the several very pretty watering-places 
which have of late years sprung up around the coast, 
there to seek repose after the fatigues consequent on the 
gaieties they have passed through during the last season, 
and will, doubtless, return benefited by the invigorating 
influences of the sea breezes, to enliven by their presence 
the sa/ons wherein the stars of society so conspicuously 
shine. 

As in the world of fashion, so in the world of music, 
few, very few indeed, of the artistes known to fame 
being at present in our midst. They, too, following the 
example set by their patrons, are also en congé, recruiting 
health and strength for the approaching musical cam- 
paign. 

#étes in and around Paris have for some time been in 
full swing, the majority of them being highly attractive 
and well conducted. Assumption Day, on Friday, 
August 15th, was observed as a general holiday in 
Paris, the musical services in the churches being 
generally ofa high order, This was especially the case 
at Notre Dame, the Madeleine, and St. Augustin. These 
churches have long been conspicuous for the splendour 
of their ceremonial observances as well as for the rich 
vocalisation of their well-trained choirs. Being present 
at the Madeleine on Assumption Day enables me to 
testify to the general excellence of the musical portion of 
the service. 

The principal suburban /ées have been those of St. 
Cloud, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Levallois-Perret, Asniéres, 
Grand-Montrouge, Suresnes, St. Denis, Bellevue, Cha- 
ville, St. Germain-en-Lay, and a host of other places 
These fétes usually last two or three weeks, the houses 
being profusely decorated with the national colours, and 
among the many sources of amusement, concerts and 
balls form an important feature. An excellent concert 
was given at Levallois-Perret, under the patronage of the 
mayor and the municipal authorities, at’ which many 
well-known artistes gave their services, 

The curious ceremony—the crowning of the Rosarie 
—took place on Sunday afternoon last, August 24th, at 
Puteaux, a little village at the foot of Mont-Valerien, a 
fort well known for the important part it played during 
the recent siege of Paris by the Prussians, The pro- 
cession before the couronnement was an imposing spec- 
tacle, and at the conclusion of the ceremonial a concert 
was jgiven by the Philharmonic Society, the choruses 
being rendered by the Société Musicale. To this concert 
reference will probably be made next month. 

The Freemasons of Paris—like their brethren in all 
parts of the world—are ever ready to aid the distressed. 
They are now organising a grand musical /éfe in aid of 
the families which have suffered through the recent 
cholera visitation, The /é¢e will take place on the 14th 
of September at the Trocadéro Palace, and will, in all 
probability, be a grand affair. 

A brilliant concert was given at the Trocadéro, on the 
Ioth inst., in honour of M. Diderot, The distribution of 
prizes to the pupils of the Ecole Diderot was followed by 
the concert, in which MM. Truffier, Leloir, and Prudhon 
were the chief attractions. : 

Although the greater part of the theatres are closed, 
the opera still keeps its doors open, three nights being 
devoted each week to the representation of some 
popular operatic work. “ Robert le Diable,” “ Guillaume 
Tell,” and “La Favourite,” have alternately been given 
in excellent style, the popular ballet, “La Farandole,’ 
concluding the performance of the evening. 

The revival of the opera, “ Francoise de Rimini,” 0 
which MM. Ambroise Thomas and Jules Barbier are 
the joint authors, will take place in October next at the 
opera; or, as more accurately designated, the Théatre 
National de l'Opera. The anticipated d¢bé¢ of Malle. 
Hervey, whole vocal abilities have been highly praised, as 
the page in “Les Huguenots,” is regarded with con- 
siderable interest. 

The new Italian Opera “Aben Ahmet,” by MM. 
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Lauzieres and Detroyat, is now in course of rehearsal at 
the Italiens. The caste is a good. one, the principal 
roles being allotted to M. Manuel, M. Reszk, Mde. 
Tremelli, Mde. Calve, and Mde. Janvier. After the 
production of this opera, “ Richard III.” will be played, 
«‘ Benevenuto Cellini,” in six tableaux, is also mentioned 
amongst the promised, novelties. MM. Gaston Hirsch 
and Eugene Diaz are the authors. 

The coming season at the Théatre Italien promises to 
be one of super-excellence, judging from the long array 
of artistes engaged. The principal names given are 
those of Mdm, Adelina Patti, Mdm. Sembrich, Mdm. C. 
de Cepéda, Mdm. Tremelli, Mdlle. Carolina Violetti. 
Mdms. E. Janvier, Emma Calvé, Lucia Dupins, and 
Julia Valda; MM. Nicolini, Victor Maurel, De Reszké, 
Nouvelli, Lubert, Paroli, and many others, forming 
altogether a vast. band of musical celebrities. The 
orchestra will consist of seventy musicians, the chorus of 
eighty singers of both sexes, with forty danseuses for the 
ballets. The chefs d’orchestré will be M. Gialdino 
Gialdini and M. Arnoldi Conti. It is expected that 
Mdm, Christine Nilsson will make her appearance here 
during the season. If so, a hearty reception will be given 
to the “ Swedish nightingale,” 

One of the brightest ornaments of the French operatic 
stage during the past. season will make her appearance 
in England in October next, at the Norwich Musical 
Festival, I refer to Mdlle. Nevada, whose rich soprano 
voice charmed. and. delighted thousands of admirers, 
This young lady is of American origin, and her great 
ability as a vocalist gained her, soon after her advent in 
Paris, a large circle of friends. She is young, very 
pretty, and possesses also, in addition to her high pro- 
fessional qualities, great kindness of heart. Her recent 
admission: into the: Romish Church. created a profound 
sensation. The ceremony took place in the Church of 
St. Joseph, in the Avenue Hoche, near the Arc de 
Triomphe, and the recollection of the solemnity and 
brilliancy of the scene will not readily be forgotten by 
the immense assemblage present on the occasion. M. 
Faure and many other first-rate artistes took part in the 
vocal celebration, as a mark of respect towards the 
youthful and accomplished vocalist. Mdlle. Nevada 
does not intend to return to. the lyric stage, but will 
devote her future professional services to taking part in 
oratorios, and other high-class works having a religious 
tendency. Her dééé¢ in England will be regarded with 
lively interest by her many friends on. this side of the 
Channel. 


Paris, August 26, 1884. T. W. H. 
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E late Charles Reade used to relatea tale of the 

» romance of fiddle-dealing which is charming, 
although it is too long to give in full. There 

was acertain precious violoncello at Madrid. It 

was a genuine Stradivarius. The local maker, one 
Ortega, had put in a new belly and sold it, keeping the 
old belly in his shop. M.Chanot, “the best judge of 
violins left now that, Tarisio, is gone,” lighted upon the 
old belly and bought it. Tarisio then discovered it, and 
pestered Chanot till he sold it for a thousand francs, and 
told him where the remainder of the fiddle was to be 
found. The owner was persuaded to part with it for 
four thousand frances, and. Tarisio sailed exultant for 
Paris with the Spanish bass in.a case. He never let 
it out of his sight. The pair were caught by astorm in 
the Bay of Biscay. The ship rolled; Tarisio clasped 
his bass tight, and:trembled. It was a terrible gale, and 
for one whole day they were in real danger. Tarisio 
spoke of it to me with a shudder. ‘I will give you,” 
said the narrator, “ his real words, for they struck me at 
the time, and I have often thought of them since. ‘Ah, 
my poor Mr. Reade, the bass, of Spain was all but lost.’ ”’ 
Was not this a true connoisseur ?—a genuine enthusiast ? 
Observe ! There was also an ephemeral insect called Luigi 
Tarisio, who would have gone down with the bass, but 
that made no impression on his mind. De snimis non 
curat Ludovicus. He got it safe to Paris. A certain 
high priest in these mysteries, called Vuillaume, with the 
help of a sacred vessel, called a glue-pot, soon rewedded 
the back and sides to the belly: and.the bass, being now 
Just what it was when the ruthless Ortega put his finger 
in the pie, was sold for, 20,000 francs. I saw the 
Spanish bass in Paris twenty-two. years ago, and youcan 
see it any day this month you like, for it is the identical 


violoncello now on show at Kensington, numbered. 188. 
Who would divine its separate adventures, to see it all 
reposing so calm and uniform in that case? Post tot 
naufragia tutus, 


| @Wagner’s “ Par- 
: 99 
difat.”” 
— 0: — , 
BAYREUTH. 
ANY of Wagner’s detractors have been wont to 
assert that with the master’s death the popu- 
_ larity of his works would rapidly dwindle, 
and that more especially the festival per- 
formances at his theatre in Bayreuth would lose their 
attraction as soon as the prestige of his personality had 
ceased to give them sustenance. On the contrary, the 
‘death of Wagner, sc far from diminishing his fame, has 
had a stimulating effect on it. Of this a visitor to this 
| year's festival performance of “ Parsifal * cannot entertain 
a moment's doubt. Two. years-ago, at the first per- 
| formance, there were many empty stalls, whereas during 
‘the present performance the vast theatre has been 
crowded to the last seat. 
The crowd of visitors which throngs the theatre at 
‘night, and in the morning wends its way to the garden 
| of “ Wahfried,” where under a plain granite slab without 


|ously cosmopolitan aspect. Russian princesses and 
German Durchlauchts abound; Italy and France have 
‘sent their contingents; Brazil is represented ; but the 
number of English and Americans is positively astonish- 
ing.” At the ¢ad/e a’hétes of the principal hotels scarcely 
anything but English is spoken, and among the audience 
at each performance many faces familiar: in London 
concert rooms and theatres may be discovered. Among 
the distinguished artists assembled are Mme Valleria 


well-known American singers, Herr Hans Richter, 
and Mr. F. Rummel, the pianist. Mr. Barnby is 
present at every performance. He is here for a very 
important purpose, having determined to give the work 
at the Albert Hall next season in the shape of an oratorio, 
and the services of the principal singers here engaged 
have already been secured for the purpose. 


from which Wagner used to watch the performances is 
at present occupied by Franz Liszt, his truest friend and 
supporter, and the last survivor of a race-of giants. It 
will interest the numerous admirers of that remarkable 
man that he bears the burden of his seventy-three years 


been better. His conversation is as genial and spirited 
as ever, and the few who have been privileged to hear 
him touch the piano know that his right hand and his 
left hand have lost none of their cunning. 

The success of this festival and its bearing on the 
progress of musical art is not confined to one country ; 
those most averse to Wagner’s work must admit its serious 
purpose and high aspiration, as also the personality of 
'the man; while the animosities and fierce disputes sur- 
| rounding it are removed to the milder shades of history, 
| the beauty of his work stands forth in purer and bolder 
outlines. 

“ Parsifal,” the last work of Wagner, is of its kind 
unique. Its religious ardour, its profound mysticism, are 
unequalled in the history of dramatic music. The great 
finales of the first and third acts are marvels of polyphonous 
structure, and the song of the flower maidens in Klingsor's 
enchanted garden is one of the loveliest melodies that 
ever came from its composer's inexhaustible store. In 
spite of all this it cannot be denied that compared with 
the triad of Wagner’s greatest works, “ Tristan,” “ Die 
Walkiire,” and “ Die Meistersinger,” the present work 
shows a certain falling off as regards spontaneity of 
invention and that firm grasp of the dramatic situation 
which in “ Tristan,” for example, holds the audience speli- 
bound without any aid of scenic effect. “ Parsifal,” it 
may be alleged, is a symbol rather than a tale of passion ; 
the love element is entirely absent and the characters 
jare enveloped in a cloud of mystery impermeable to 
human interest. In tinging that cloud with the most 
gorgeous colours of religious fervour Wagner has suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, only where the language of 
pure passion is required—in the dialogue, that is—his 
\inspiration sometimes seems to flag and a convenient 








‘reminiscence takes the place of spontaneous effort. 





any inscription the master lies buried, presents a curi- |) 


and Miss Mary Davies, Mr. Winch and Mr. Hay, the | 


The place in one of the boxes at the back of the stalls || 


with remarkable ease, and that his health has never |, 








Taken all in all, “ Parsifal” may be called the worthy 
climax of his career. 

The performance of the work remains unaltered in its 
essential features, the ensemd/e under the alternate 
leadership of Herren Levi and Fischer being, if possible, 
still more excellent than before. As on previous occa- 
sions, each of the principal parts has two representatives. 
Thus the audience one night admire the inimitable grace 
and rare beauty of voice of Friulein Malten as Kundry, 
while on the next they are impressed by the dramatic 
fire of Frau Materna., 

Of the gorgeousness of the scenery and the perfection 
with which such difficult feats as the change from the 
forest to the castle of the Holy Grail are accomplished 
before the eyes of the audience it would be impossible to 
convey an idea in words, 


The Bayreuth performances may in many respects be 


held up as.a model. The best singers and players of 
Germany are assembled, the scenery and stage arrange- 


ments are absolutely perfect, and, more than all, the | 


most serious artistic spirit pervades the whole enterprise. 
Pure artistic enjoyment Wagner believed to be incom- 
patible with the. surroundings of everyday life, hence he 
built his theatre in a little German town, far from the 
highway of nature, intending it fora kind of refuge for 
art in its purest type, where the masterpieces of all 
schools might, in the course of years find an absolutely 
perfect rendering. This idea if carried out, cannot 
fail to establish a standard of dramatic excellence invalu- 
able alike to the artists and amateurs of all nations. - 


e eo 

Mudie in Song. 
WHEN Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell, P 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possest beyond the muse’s painting ; 

By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined ; 
‘Till once, ’tis said, when all were fired, 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 

From the supporting myrtles round 

They snatched her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart 

Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 

Each (for Madness ruled the hour) 

Would prove his own expressive power. 
First Fear, his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewildered laid, 

And back recoiled, he knew not why, 

Even at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rushed ; his eyes on fire, 

In lightning owned his secret stings : 

In one rude-clash he struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hands the strings. 
With woful measures wan Despair, 

Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 

Twas sad by fits, by starts ‘twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 

What was thy-delighted measure ? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She called on Echo still, through all the song ; 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And Hope enchanted smiled,waved her golden hair 
O Music! sphere-descended maid, 

Friend of pleasure, wisdont’s aid ! 

Why, goddess ! why, to us denied, 

Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside ? 

Tis said, and I believe the tale, 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 

Had more of strength, diviner rage, 

Than all which charms this laggard age ; 
B’en all at once together found, 

Cecilia’s mingled world of sound— 
O bid our vain endeavours cease ; 

Revive the just designs of Greece : 

Return in all thy simple state ! 

Confirm the tales her sons relate ! 
The Passions, W1LL1AM COLLIN, 
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Mozart, 


H1s POSITION AMONG GREAT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


ALANCE of form, not excluding emotional expression, 
P is represented by the great composers of the pre- 
Mozartean period ; poetic expression, not indifferent 
to form, is represented by the best of the modern ¢chools. 
Within certain limits, the older school may be said to tend 
to predominance of severe outline and logical form ; the 
modern, to the predominance of broad colour effect and 
emotional expression, In Mozart the two tendencies 
seem to overlap, He was almost as great a contrapuntal 
constructor as Bach; perhaps quite as great, if artistic 
greatness lies in the production of clear effect through 
* intricate combination, rather than in the mere intricacy of 
of the combination itself. He is full of the reminiscences 
of the older style—reminiscences embodying some of its 
finest characteristics. But he is also full of innovation, 
suggestive of the feeling of the coming modern school. 
His melody breathes aromatic tenderness of expression, of 
which there had been no instance before in music ; his 
harmonic changes, and his effects of instrumentation, give 
the first hints of the broad style and rich effects which 
were to be perfected by Beethoven, and in many details 
of his composition he anticipated, though sometimes in a 
doubtful and tentative manner,the favourite devices of Beet- 
hoven. But from the purely critical point of view, Mozart’s 
genius presents a still more interesting and. suggestive 
aspect. For he is in music the typical representative of 
that balanced and complete artistic power which leaves 
scarcely any room for criticism in regard to conception 
and execution, yet concerning which there ever and anon 
intrude itself that almost irritating question, dealt within 
Browning's Andrea del Sarto. 1s this rounded perfection 
and artistic balance of parts, this perfect and harmonious 
whole so completely grasped by the artiste, is this the best 
fulfilment of what we wish from art; or is it rather true 
that “a man’s reach should exceed his grasp,” that the art 
which in its very striving after higher and intenser expres- 
sion bursts the swathments of symmetrical form, and 
loses in the process its roundness and completeness, and 
is thereby intellectually the better through that very 
incompleteness? About no question concerning artistic 
form and expression have there been more oscillation of 
criticism than this, the answer to which depends, after all, 
so much on the mental constitution of different men and 
different generations; even on changes of mood in the 
sime mind. Consequently, in these days of the making 
of criticisms, no great composer has aroused such varied 
shades of opinion, short of absolute antagonism, as Mozart. 
A high place in art none would be prejudiced enough to 
deny him, but in this concession alone are all agreed. 


Mudica? GAiT-Gfaf, 
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— Negotiations are in progress for an autumn season 
of German opera in London, probably at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. It is intended to perform works of a somewhat 
lighter calibre than those given recently—that is to say, 
the operas of Mozart, Nicolai, Lortzing, and other 
composers to whom no suspicions of Wagnerian influ- 
ences can attach, For the success of the enterprise 
everything will depend upon the strength of the com- 
pany engaged. 

The band of the 1st French Engineers, with a few 
of the officials of the International Health Exhibition, 
were recently entertained at a banquet at Folkestone. 
Mr. Somers Vine presided, and at the close of the repast 
he, by special request of the Prince of Wales, presented 
to M. Mayer, Lieutenant and Adjutant of the Regiment, 
a handsome portrait of his Royal Highness, with his 
autograph appended, The Prince also forwarded, 
through Mr, Vine, a diamond scarf-pin, with the 
monogram “ A, E,” in the centre, to be presented to Mr. 
Wettge, the bandmaster, 

- The new theatre at Portsmouth has been opened 
by the “Princess Ida” Company. On the rising of 
the curtain on the opening night the National Anthem 
was sung, the band of the Royal Marine Artillery 
uccompanying, and a prologue was spoken by the 
manager, It was announced that Mr, Henry Irving 
and Madame Sarah Bernhardt would shortly visit 
Portsmouth, 

— The annual Bala Eisteddfod was held recently in 





the large shed of the Bala Mineral Water Company, the 
morning meeting being under the presidency of Colonel 
Evans Lloyd, when the principal item was the chair 
ceremony, a chair and £10 being awarded for the best 
ode in Welsh. Mr. Henry Robertson, M.P., presided at 
the afternoon sitting, when the £30 prize for the best 
rendering of Mendelssohn's “O, great is the depth” was 
gained by the Bala Choral Union, The principal artists 
at the evening concert were Mr. James Savage (London), 
Mr. Morlais, and Miss Jones (Mair Menai). 

— The Moore and Burgess Minstrels gave two per- 
formances at St. James’s Hall on Monday, the 4th ult. 
The programme was new, and Mr. G. W. Moore made 
his re-appearance after an absence of four months. 

— A theatrical contemporary speculates, curiously 
enough, that “before another spring comes round it is 
just possible Covent Garden Theatre may cease to exist 
asa home for Italian opera. The immediate necessity 
of enlarging the market will enforce upon the Duke of 
Bedford the desirability of converting the interior of the 
building into a huge potato warehouse, and the adjacent 
Floral Hall will then become a spacious arcade for the 
sale of choice fruit and flowers. In that case Drury Lane 
will be during the summer transformed into a lyric 
theatre, with Madame Patti at the head of a strong 
operatic company. 

— The Sims Reeves Exhibition, Trinity College, 
London, has been awarded to Miss Grosvenor Gooch, 
pupil of Mr. Albert Visette. Miss Gooch has also 
been admitted to the rank of associate vocalist of the 
above college. 

— It does not appear likely that Franz Grillparzer’s 
unfortunate epitaph on Schubert, beginning, “ Here lies 
buried a rich treasure, but yet more glorious hope,” will 
be repeated on the monument which is about to be 
erected over the composer’s new resting place in the 
Central Friedhof, Vienna, by the Men's Choral Union 
of that city. What is to become of the monument 
designed by Schober, when the remains of Schubert 
shall have been removed from Warhing, along with 
those of Beethoven. 

— Anton Dvorak has been elected an honorary 
member of the Philharmonic Society of London, at 
whose invitation he first visited this country. Another 
great name is thus permanently added to a cosmopolitan 
list of distinguished composers, 

— Mr. Charles Hallé, who is enjoying a brief cessa- 
tion from his labours as teacher, executant, and conductor, 
has arranged the dates of his customary eight Liverpool 
orchestral concerts for the season 1884-5 as follows :— 
The 28th October, the 11th and 25th November, the 9th. 
December, the 13th and 27th January, the 24th February, 
and the roth March. An extra concert will probably be 
given, as was the case in former seasons. Mr. Hallé’s 
selection of works for performance is not yet com- 
pleted. 

— The funeral of the musician, Alfred Sorel, who died 
in London, took place on Monday, August 18, at Auffar- 
ges, a little village situated between Versailles and 
Rambouillet. 

— Anton Rubinstein is said to be nervous of portrait 
painters, and will not sit. A friend, however, caught him 
not long since playing at nap, and transferred his features 
to canvas, and the vigorous little sketch now hangs in 
Messrs. Goupil’s galleries in London. 

— Mme. Eugénie Pappenheim, the great dramatic 
soprano, whose success in oratorio with the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston last season, in the “ Redemp- 
tion” and “St. Paul” was so marked, will remain in 
America the coming season and accept engagements for 
oratorio and grand concerts. Mme. Pappenheim is en- 
gaged for a season of Wagner operas at San Francisco in 
September, and will be prepared to accept other engage- 
ments after, about the 15th October. . 

— Rossini’s “ Torvaldo e Doliska”’ has been revived 
at Verona and Mantua. This opera contains many 
beautiful smorgeaux, but does not rank with his best 
works, 

—- There seems to be a probability now that other 
works of Wagner are soon to be given at Bayreuth. For 
next year performances of “Tristan und Isolde” are 
planned. Tristan is to be sung alternately by Niemann, 
Winkelmann, and Gudehus ; Isolde by Mme. Materna 
and Miss Malten. Hans Richter will be the conductor. 

— Miss Emma Juch and Mr. Theodore Thomas have 
been in Bayreuth for the purpose of attending the Wag- 
nerian musical entertainments in that place. They 
return to America, taking with them Mmes, Materna and 
Fabbri, together with a number of other important 








singers, the purpose being to give German opera in New 


York upon a grand scale. Nothing is yet known of the 
details of this enterprise, but it is said to be fully com. 
pleted, so far as plans are concerned. The enterprise js 
heavily booked in the financial: sense, and the per. 
formances are to be given at the Academy of Music. 

— Rubinstein is spending the summer at Marienbad 
in the company of his wife and children—two sons of 
eighteen and fourteen years of age, and a daughter of 
fifteen. 

—,_ Pauline Lucca will undertake a concert tour through 


" Russia during October and November. 


— Senor Sarasate, the violinist, has returned from 
London to his castle in Spain, where he is spending the 
summer. 

— Lamperti, the well-known professor who taught 
Mme. Sembrich and other famous vocalists, intends 
moving from Milan to Brussels, and opening in the latter 
capital a school for singing. 

-— Through the influence of Dr. Hans ‘von Biilow, 
Herr Carl Schuler, teacher of the pianoforte in Xavier 
Scharwenka’s Conservatory, Berlin, has been appointed 
to succeed Bertrand Roth, who held a similar post in 
Raff Conservatory, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

— Arrangements have been made by the committee 
of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society for the produc- 
tion of Wagner's “ Parsifal” at the opening of their 
season in November next, when they will have the 
assistance of four of the German artistes who were 
selected by the late Herr Wagner for the original per- 
formances of the work given under his own direction at 
Bayreuth. 


Ofte \romenade 
@Goncervd. 


ae annual season of Promenade Concerts com- 





menced at Covent Garden on August 9, under the 
direction of Mr. W. Freeman Thomas, whose 
management of these entertainments has been marked 
by. continuous and unqualified success, Warm weather 


is not favourable to an enterprise of this desciiption . 


Even enthusiastic lovers of good music hesitate to enter 
the walls ofa theatre when the temperature is tropical 
in its severity. But the difficulty in this instance has 
been met half-way by a predominant use of the electric 
light, and hence it is that the Promenade Concerts have 
so far suffered very slightly indeed by an August such as 
few concert entrepreneurs of recent times have had to 
contend with. It must be noted, furthermore, that the 
vocal attractions are of an exceptional order when Messrs. 
Santley and Maas sing on alternate nights, together with 
other artists filling more or less famous places in the 
category of English singers. Those who pay a shilling 
to stroll in the promenade, cannot resist musical charms 
of such calibre, even though they fail to fix their atten- 
tion on the performance of a symphony. The latter re- 
mark is engendered by a somewhat noticeable falling-off 
in the number of promenaders who on a “classical 
night” think it worth while to stand still and listen 


| to a good rendering of orchestral masterpieces. These 
‘earnest’ amateurs were formerly pretty numerous, but 


this season they have either flown to the seated 
parts of the house, or else disappeared from the scene 


‘altogether. At all events, on the evening in question, 


the occupants of the wide space that forms the floor 
of the house, were particularly. restless and noisy. A 
solo would quickly bring a crowd to the front of the 
orchestra ; the band alone was not heeded, but rather 
the signal for conversation and motion. This was a 
pity, as there were plenty in the upper parts of the 
theatre anxious to listen to such an excellent programme 
as Mr. Crowe had provided. Mendelssohn's “ Ruy 
Blas ” overture, the Vorspiel to “ Lohengrin,” Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, and Raff’s “ Italienische Suite.” 
The last named, a novelty in an English concert-room, 
is a work of remarkable beauty and charm, and its repe- 
tition under more favourable conditions will be eagerly an- 
ticipated. Raff has written few works for the orchestra so 
replete with melody or more exquisitely scored. Mr. 
Crowe merits high praise, not only for introducing this 
interesting suite, but for a performance which, fer ‘s¢ 
left little to be desired. He should, however, be more 
chary of granting encores, and might with advantage 
curtail his programmes. Two hours and twenty minutes 
of classical music is a great deal too much when 4 
miscellaneous second part has to follow. 
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Grabs Band Gon- 
teoto. 
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THE well-known march from “ Tannhiuser” was the 
subject for competition between brass bands at the recent 
Fisteddfod at Festiniog. Two bands—the 
Vaynol’ Brass Band (conducted by Mr. Tidswell) and 
the Portmadoc Rifle Volunteer Band (under the leader- 
ship of Sergeant Henscoe)—competed for the prize. 
Mr. Emlyn Evans, the adjudicator, declared the Vaynol 
Band to be the best. 

On the 2nd ult. the second annual brass band contest 
took place at Newcastle, under the patronage of the 
Mayor (Mr. John Hand) and influential gentlemen of 
the town. Over £60 was offered in prizes. The com- 
petition took place in the Grindley Field, about 2,000 
persons being present. The judge was Mr. J. Gladney, 
of Manchester, the prizes being for the best played 
selections, and for the best played quickstep. The first 
prize was won by the South Notts Temperance Band. 
The Burslem Band secured the second position and also 
carried off the quickstep prize. The Sutton and 
Hucknall United Band came third, and the Willenhall 
Templars Band was fourth on the list. 

On Saturday, the 2nd ult., a contest of brass bands took 
place in a field lent for the occasion by Messrs. 
John Foster and Son at Queensbury. Very handsome 
prizes were offered in competition, a’ guarantee fund 
having been subscribed for the occasion by persons 
interested in the development of good instrumentalists 
by means of such competitions. As might be expected 
in a neighbourhood identified with the long sustained 
reputation of the’ celebrated Black Dike Band, consider- 
able interest was manifested in the contest, and there 
was a large attendance of listeners, among whom were 
Lieut.-Col. Hirst, Mr. H. W. Foster, and Mr. Fred 
Foster. The Black. Dike Band, being among the 
promoters of the contest, did not compete. Five prizes 
were offered as follows: Ist, £25; 2nd, £15; 3rd, £10; 
4th, £6; 5th, £4. Mr. Charles Godfrey, bandmaster of 
the Royal Horse Guards, officiated as judge, and at the 
close of the programme, without recalling any of the 
bands, declared his award as follows ; first prize, Honley ; 
second prize, Linthwaite ; third prize, Trowden ; fourth 
prize, Boarhurst ; and fifth prize, Lindley. The 
decision appeared to give general satisfaction. A gala 
followed the conclusion of the contest, at which the 
Black Dike Mills Junior Band played a selection of 
dance music. 

ON the 16th ult. a brass band contest was held at 
Rishton, under the auspices of the Rishton Subscription 
Brass Band, nearly a thousand persons being present. 
Eleven bands had entered, and eight put in an appear- 
ance. The test piece was an air and chorus, “ Behold 
and See,” and “ Lift up your heads,” arranged especially 
for the contest by Mr. H. Round. The judge was Mr. 
R. Lord, bandmaster, of Bacup, who, after a keen con- 
test, awarded the prizes as follows :—Besses-o’-th’-Barn 
(conducted by R. Jackson), 1st, £15; Accrington Old 
Band (C. Woodcock), 2nd, £9; Clayton-le- Moors 
(C. Poole), 3rd, £5; Haywood Borough (W. Wood), 
4th, £4; and Bradshaw Old (W. Smith), 5th, £2. 

THE annual brass band contest at Rochdale came off 
on the 16th ult. in a field at Linney Barn, on the out- 
skirts of the town, which commands a fine view of moun- 
tain scenery. About two thousand visitors were present. 
Only three bands of the many entered turned up, and 
Radcliffe Old Band took the first prize, Littleborough 
the second, and Boarhurst the third. 

ON Saturday, the 16th ult., a brass band contest took 
place in the vicarage grounds, Grimsby, under the 
auspices of the Grimsby Artillery Band. There were 
entries from twelve bands, most of considerable merit 
and celebrity. The playing of the Honley Band, who 
tasily won the contest, was beyond all praise. The 
excellent discipline they were under, their neat and 
orderly appearance, the magnificent swing with which 
their performances went, and the, generally speaking, 
attistic execution of their work amply compensated for 
the absence of the others. The selection of the winners, 
“Fantasia” (Weber), was most admirably rendered, 
and the enjoyableness of the afternoon was appreciably 
increased by their final performance of a second selection 
alled “Joan of Arc.” The Gainsborough Rifles were 
awarded the second prize, the Gainsborough Britannia 


Royal’ 


the third, and the Barton United Brass Band the 
fourth. The judge was Mr. Frank Gray, bandmaster of 
the Roxburghshire Scottish Borderers, 

ON the 16th ult. a brass band contest was held ina 
field in Ashton New Road, Clayton, under the auspices 
of the village band. Of seventeen bands which had 
entered, sixteen put in an appearance. There was a 
large attendance during the day. The judge was Mr. 
O. Gaggs, of Manchester. In the quickstep contest he 
awarded the first prize to St. John’s, Gorton (30s.), and 
the second to St. Paul's, Hyde (10s.). In the selection 
St. James’s, Gorton, had also the first prize (£9), Stret- 
ford Village, 2nd (£5), St. Paul’s, Hyde, 3rd °(43), 
Thornsett, 4th (£4). The contest was confined to bands 
that had not secured prizes exceeding £3 
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— Victor Massé is to be honoured by the. Opéra 
Comique. His bust, in marble, will be placed in the 
Soyer of the theatre, with those of Auber, Adam, Herold, 
Boiledieu, and Halévy. His “Cleopatra ” will be given 
at the Opéra Comique next season. Mdlle. Heilbron 
will play the title part. We remember when Mlle. 
Heilbron sang in opera bouffe (Offenbach’s “ Poachers’’) 
some twelve years ago. She left the operetta for “Les 
Amants de Vérone,” which she sang with Capoul (music 
by Le Marquis d’Ivry, a failure). 

— Lemoine, the leader of the most fashionable Paris 
string quartette, has a peculiar way of communicating 
with his public. During the last season the following 
appeared in print on the back of the concert programme : 
“My friends! I have just married, but have no time 
to introduce my wife to you now. It will be done, how- 
ever, next season:” Qn another occasion the com- 
munication was more individual, and read as follows: 
“At the previous concert sat a gentleman in the last 
row of seats to the right, who uttered uncomplimentary 
views in regard to the new trio of the young composer 
which we played at the time. I once for all take excep- 
tion to this! First ofall, because the music is dedicated 
to me; secondly, because / declare it to be: good; and 
lastly, because all of you are nothing but my invited 
guests.” Fancy what merriment such lucubrations 
would cause in a London audience if presented to them 
in print on the back of a concert programme ! 

— “ Aben-Ahmed,” by Theodore Dubois, will be 
given at the Italian Opera, Paris, this season. Maurel, the 
baritone, who was the original Amonasro in “ Aida,” in 
this city, is the manager. Maurel helps young com- 
posers. Bravo, Maurel ! 

— Halévy’s widow died recently at St. Germains. 
She received 5,000 francs a year from the State as a 
national recompense for the composer's genius. She 
made the bust of Halévy in the /oyer of the Opéra 
Comique. One of her daughters married George Bizet. 

— The testimonial to Pasdeloup, the founder of the 
famous concerts in Paris that bore his name, reached 
nearly 100,000 francs. 

— A subscription has been raised in Paris for funds to 
erect a monument to Victor Massé, 

— Coedes, the ‘author of several excellent operettas, 
died recentlyin an asylum near Paris. He was a bril- 
liant improvisatore, a charming companion, and an ex- 
cellent musician, His best works are: “The Bouquet 
de Lise,” “La Cocotte aux (Eufs d’or” (1873), “La 
Belle Bourbonnaise ” (1874, a great success), and ‘Clair 
de Lune” (1875). His “ Girouette”” is also good. His 
brother died crazy a few months ago. 

— The Italian Opera season at Paris is to begin in 
that city on October 15. Mme. Patti will sing on the 
opening night, and is to sing altogether six times.. Then 
Mme. Sembrich will follow, and she is engaged for eight 
performances, 

— Under the title of “Songs of the North,” a volume 
of songs collected from the various districts of Scotland, 
and including a number of hitherto unpublished 
melodies, will shortly appear under the editorship of 
Mr. H. Boulton, Mr. M. Lawson, and Miss Macleod, a 
daughter of the Rev. N. Macleod, Illustrations are 
promised from many well-known artists, chiefly, but not 
wholly, Scottish. 

— M. Ernest Reyer, the composer of“ Sigurd,” and the 
successor of Berlioz as musical critic of the Yournal des 
Débats,-has accepted the post of Chief Inspector of 








Musical Instruction in France. 
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— A new libretto having been found for “ William 
Tell,” the St. Petersburg authorities have graciously 
agreed to permit the production of Rossini's work in the 
Russian capital. The libretto is entitled “ Rodolph 
Dafferanvel.” 

— Among the promises of the Continental opera 
houses for forthcoming seasons are Salvayre’s “ Eg- 
mont” and “Richard III.,” Ernest Franck’s “ Hero,” 
Felix Dreeseke’s “ Herrat,” Mackenzie’s “ Colomba,” 
Gramman’s “ Das Andreasfest,” Delibes’ “ Lakme,” Mas- 
senet’s “ Heriodade,” Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini,” 
Wittgenstein’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” Littolf's “ Le 
Templier,” and Rubinstein’s “ Nero.” 

— Autographs of Salieri, Philidor, Weber, Bellini, 
J. Haydn, Donizetti, Beethoven, J. S. Bach, Mozart, 
Rameau, Cimarosa, and Gliick were sold in Paris the 
other day. The prices ranged from 35 (Salieri) to 
550 francs, the latter sum being given for a letter from 
Mozart to his. sister. : 

— The competition for the erection at Vienna of a 
monument to Mozart will be opened to artists of all 
nations. There will be three prizes—one of 7,500 
francs, another of 5,000, and a third of 2,500. The 
subscriptions for the work already amount to 125,000 
francs. 

— Berlin is soon to havea Lortzing Theatre, which 
as the name indicates, is to be devoted to light opera. , 

Edward Heimendahl, the well-known violinist and 
conductor of Chicago, has come to Europe for the 
summer, but will return to America in the autumn and 
probably take the position as vice-conductor of the 
German Liederkranz, in which capacity he officiated on 
trial with the Society, to their greatest satisfaction, on 
one evening before his recent departure for Germany. 

— The Berlin Boersen Courier gives, in one of its: 
recent issues, the statistics of the operatic performances 
that have taken place at the Berlin Royal Opera House 
during the last seven years. This list is headed by 
Richard Wagner, seven of whose operas have been per- 
formed two hundred and forty-three times in a period of 
seven years, while Bellini, who is at the bottom of the 
column, is represented by two operas which were given 
five times during the same period. As these perform- 
ances, like everything else in this world, are regulated by 
the law of supply and demand, the above fact shows con- 
clusively that in Berlin, at least, Wagner has steadily 
risen, and the Italians just as steadily sunk—and that in 
spite of the fact that Herr von Hiilsen, the royal in- 
tendant, is one of Wagner's bitterest enemies, and has 
done all in ‘his power, mostly by poor performances, to 
keep down the master’s popularity. Now, there isno doubt 
that the Berlin public is one of the most intelligent in 
the world, and that its predilections ought to form a 
pretty safe criterion of what is best in art. 

— Mme. Judic has engaged to give altogether fifteen 
representations in Denmark and Sweden of her most 
celebrated characters. For each of these the lady will 
receive about £250. It seems a large sum, but large 
sums are now in order, in the case of “pets of the 
public.” 

— Itis said that Maurice Gran has engaged her for 
next year, when, supported by Theo, Baron, Capoul, and 
Brasseur, jun., she will undertake a lengthened tour in 
America under the auspices of this enterprising gentle- 


an. 

— The following is from a private letter from Rome : 
“A young pianist named Sauer played in Rome last 
winter, and he thinks of going to America. He is about 
twenty years old, a German, and a pupil of Nicolas 
Rubinstein. Sgambati thinks his technique the best he 
has ever heard, and his passion and tenderness are alike 
wonderful, He has a strong personality, and is pleasing 


‘in appearance. Should he come to New York you will 


probably think very highly of him, and he will have 
much success with the public, both popular and musical.” 

— Rumour says that Anton Rubinstein will visit 
America the coming season, and give a few concerts, 

— Eugene d’Albert is at present residing with a friend 
in one of the suburbs of Berlin, and is composing an 
orchestral work, 

— The pianist and composer, Max Vogsich, known to 
the New York musical world, who accompanied Wilhelmj 
on his tour to San Francisco and thence to Australia, 
remained in the latter country, and has married Miss 
Alice Rees, the Australian trima donna. 
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one able to benefit him substantially, was the 

Prince Karl Lichnowski, the accomplished 

pupil of Mozart, who with his amiable wife, 
Christiane, devoted every leisure hour to artistic pur- 
suits, This couple, worthy in all respects of their exalted 
rank, at first attracted by the wonderful improvisation 
of Haydn's pupil, soon discovered on a more intimate 
acquaintance the true nobility of soul and dazzling 
genius which lay beneath the rough exterior. 

They were childless ; with the utmost delicacy it was 
proposed to Beethoven in 1794 (he being then twenty- 
four) that he should come to them. He accepted the 
offer in the spirit in which it was made, and for several 
years was an inmate of the Lichnowski Palace, treated 
with more than parental tenderness by the Prince and 
Princess. The latter took the place of Madame von 
Breuning, and Beethoven used afterwards laughing to 
say, “They wanted to train me there with grand 
motherly love, and the Princess Christiane would like 
to put a glass case over me, so that no evil might come 


é MONG the patrons of Beethoven when young, and 
> 


nigh me,” 

Not that there was any misunderstanding between 
Beethoven and his patron ; on the contrary, the Princess 
had very often to mediate between them. How could it 
be otherwise ? It was not easy for the powerful impul- 
sive mind of Beethoven, with his previous training, to 
accommodate itself to the smooth, etiquette-trammelled 
life of a palace. To abide by a settled routine was to 
him impossible, and after a few ineffectual struggles the 
attempt to make him do so was abandoned, and the 
artist left free to develop himself in his own way. 

Wegeler relates that when he came to Vienna, he 
found Beethoven installed in the Lichnowski Palace, 
but by no means so content with his position as one 
would imagine. Amongst other things he complained 
to him that the Prince’s dinner hour was fixed at four 
o'clock. ‘ Now,” said he, “I ought to be at home by 
half-past three, to dress and trim my beard, &c. I could 
not stand that,!"". So some restaurant was more frequently 
honoured by his presence than the Lichnowski dinner 
table. 

It must not be thought that Beethoven forfeited any 
of his independence by thus becoming an inmate of the 
palace, On the contrary, he knew well, and the Prince 
did also, that the advantage was mutual. If he had a 
zealous and wealthy patron, the Prince had in return 
the benefit of the constant presence of the first pianist 
and improvisatore of the day at all his Af/ustkabende, 
besides the éc/at attached to the fact that so many of the 
composer's productions were first performed at his house. 
Not that either of them ever coolly balanced the one set 
of advantages over against the other. This was in point 
of fact the relation between them ; in reality it was more 
like that of father and son. 

The critical judgment of the Prince was highly 
esteemed by Beethoven, who often allowed himself to be 
persuaded by him into making alterations which no other 
influence had power to effect ; and his proficiency as a 
pianoforte player, which enabled him to master with 
compartive ease the difficulties in the new style inaugur- 
ated by his protégé, confirmed Beethoven in his own 
views, and gave him fresh strength to resist those who 
would have had him adopt a more simple manner of 
writing. 

Beethoven's independence of thought and action was 
of vital importance in his development. “ Help thy- 
self!" was his motto, But we are sometimes inclined to 
smile at the lengths to which he carried his favourite 
doctrine. For instance, having overheard the Prince 
(who had a peculiarly loud voice) direct his Juger that 
whenever Beethoven and he rang at the same time, the 
latter should be waited .on first, he took care that very 
day to procure a servant for himself. Another time, 
when he had a great desire to learn riding, and the 
Prince's stud had been placed at his disposal, he would 
not accept the offer, but bought an animal for his own 
special use. Anyone who has ever been so unlucky as 
to borrow a fliend’s favourite horse will not find Beet- 
hoven's conduct in this instance so very peculiar. 

We can now imagine our master settled for a time in 
the possession of much that could make life enjoyable. 





His days were entirely at his own disposal, and 
were generally occupied by study. His evenings 
passed either in his patron's sa/on, at Van Swieten’s, or 
‘at the house of some connoisseur. Wherever he went, he 
was welcomed, in spite of his unpolished manner and 
appearance. 

We have seen how, rather than submit to the necessity 
of an elaborate toilette, he would content himself with 
the plainest fare; but there was that in Beethoven’s 
physique which the utmost pains could never have 
smoothed down to the conventional standard. Rather 
short, with a figure more indicative of strength than 
elegance, hair that baffled Figaro’s efforts to reduce it 
to order, and a broad face, whose one redeeming point 
was the lofty, expansive forehead, a true throne of 
genius, Beethoven presented a ‘out ensemble which at 
once marked him out from all others, and was an index 
to the independent, original spirit within. 

His demeanour was such as might be expected.in one 
who had made his own life-path, and had constantly 
encountered hostility and misunderstanding—brusque, 
angular, and a little defiant, but, where he was sure of 
his ground, gentle and lovable as a woman, innocent 
and guileless as a child. 

Beethoven had no. time for the fetit-soins of life, his 
thoughts were too deeply engrossed with higher matters ; 
but that he was the bear so often represented, we 
emphatically deny. Such accusations were brought 
against him by those who were incapable of appreciating 
either him or his works, who would have had the great 
poet descend to the common level of everyday life, 
fritter away precious time and thought, and force his 
powerful mind to the punctilious observance of every 
little social etiquette. 

One condition alone was necessary for Beethoven, to 
come out in a favourable light in society, viz.: he must be 
understood, not flattered, not admired, not caressed— 
simply understood in his true character, as a poet, an 


artist, a revealer of beauty undreamt of by others. The 


following anecdote is an illustration of this : 

“ When we were both still young” (writes Herr von 
|Griesinger, Ambassador from the court of Saxony 
| to Vienna), “I only an attaché and Beethoven only a 
| celebrated pianoforte player, but as yet little known as a 
| composer, we happened to be both together at the house 
| of Prince Lobkowitz. A gentleman, who thought himself 
|a great connoisseur, entered into a conversation with 

Beethoven upon a poet’s life and inclinations. ‘I wish,’ 
| said Beethoven, with his native candour, ‘I was relieved 
| from all the bargain and sale of publication, and could 
| meet with someone who would pay me a certain income 
| for life, for which he should possess the right to publish 
| exclusively all that I wrote, and I wouid not be idle in 

composition. I believe Goethe does this with Cotta, 
and, if [ mistake not, Handel’s London publisher held 
| similar terms with him.’ 

“* My dear young man,’ said this grave wiseacre, ‘you 
; must not complain, for you are neither a Goethe nor a 

Handel, and it is not to be expected that you ever will 

be, for such masters will not be born again.’ 

“ Beethoven bit his lips, gave a most contemptuous 
glance at the speaker, and said not another word to him. 
Afterwards, however, he expressed himself pretty warmly 
on the subject of this flippant individual. 


“Prince Lobkowitz endeavoured to draw Beethoven || 


into more temperate habits of thought, and said, in a 
| friendly manner, when the conversation once turned 
upon this person— 

“*My dear Beethoven, the gentleman did not intend 
'to wound you, It is an established maxim, to which 
most men adhere, that the present generation cannot 
possibly produce such mighty spirits as the dead who 
have already earned their fame.’ 

““*So much the worse, your highness,’ replied Beet- 
hoven, ‘but with men who will-not believe and trust in 
me because I am as yet unknown to universal fame, I 
cannot hold intercourse,’ 

“Many then shook their heads and called the young 
composer arrogant and overbearing. Had these been 
able to look into the future they might not have held to 
their opinion.” 

With Beethoven's residence in the Lichnowski Palace 
many characteristic anecdotes are connected, amongst 
others, that already referred to of his reading the compli- 
cated Bach MS. @ drima usta, 

But one of the most important features of his life here 
was his connection with the Schuppanzig] Quartette, 
afterwards known as the Razoumowski, which, under his 
auspices, took so notable a place in musical annals. The 





players were all young (Schuppanzigl, first violin, a boy 


of sixteen ; Sina, second violin, still a very young man; 
Weiss, viola, fifteen ; and Kraft, violoncello, only fourteen 
years of age), and this was probably a recommendation 
in the eyes of the Prince, who was passionately fond of 
the quartets of Haydn and Mozart,.and doubtless found 
that he could more easily inoculate young and unformed 
minds with his peculiar views regarding the performance 
of them than he could persuade more matured artists into 
adopting his views. Beethoven was his able coadjutor 
in this attempt, and the boy-quartet, directed by one not 
much older than themselves, did, honour to the discern. 
ment of their patron. For many years they worked har. 
moniously together, meeting for practice every Friday 
morning, and probably no quartet players, either before 
or since, enjoyed advantages so great. For them Beet. 
hoven composed his immortal productions, and his 
genius fired and animated theirs, so that one mind and 
one will alone seemed to work. . 
On one occasion a new pianoforte quartet. by Forster, 


a well-known composer of the day, was in progress of | 


rehearsal. The violoncellist was suddenly called out, when 
Beethoven, who was at the pianoforte, instantly began to 
sing the missing part in addition to going on with his 
own, which he read for the first time. 

The Prince, astonished, asked him how he could sing 
music with which he was not. acquainted, 
smiled, and replied, “ The bass must have been so, other- 
wise the author could have known nothing whatever of 
composition.” On the Prince further remarking that 
Beethoven had taken the presto so quickly that it was 
impossible for him to have seen the, notes, he answered, 
“That is not at all necessary. A multitude of faylts in 
the printing do not signify. If you only know the 
language, you don’t see them or pay any heed to them.” 

To show the good understanding between Beethoven 
and the Princess Christiane, we give the following anec- 
dote here, although it, properly belongs to q later. period. 

One evening Ries, while still Beethoven’s pupil, in 
performing a sonata before a large company, played,a 
wrong note, on which the master tapped him on the head 
with one finger by way of. reminder. Beethoven next 
took his seat at the pianoforte, and the Princess (who 
always felt for the weak, and had observed that Ries was 
rather vexed by the occurrence) stationed herself. behind 
the composer. Beethoven played. the beginning of one 
of his own compositions rather carelessly, as he was often 
wont to do in commencing, when the Princess seized her 

‘opportunity, and, giving him several well-directed blows, 
said: ‘‘When a pupil is punished with. one finger for 
having failed in a single note, the master deserves to 
be punished with the whole hand for graver faults!” 
“iEverybody began to laugh,” adds Ries, “and Beet- 
hoven the first. He recommenced, and. played admit- 
ably.” —Beethoven, by Elhiott Graeme. 

(To be continued.) 


Ow ait Por Appe aude 


AT a country festival, where the “ Messiah” was 
performed, the gentleman to whom the aria, ‘‘O Thou 
that tellest,” had been assigned, anticipating a favour- 
able appreciation of his talents, wrote at the end 
of the song (the chorus following immediately) the 
| words, “Wait for the applause.” This he endorsed 
(not only in the leader’s copy, but in, everyone in 
the orchestra. At the conclusion of the song the 
‘leader stopped, and there was a dead pause, ‘“ Why do 
you not go on?” said the singer, in an agony of dis- 
appointed vanity. “I am waiting for the applause,” was 
the calm reply of the sarcastic conductor, - This story 
reminds us of an anecdote which Robert Hall, of Bristol, 
was accustomed to relate. ‘I remember,” said: the 
biographer, “at a distance of many years, with what a 
vivid feeling of the ludicrous he related an anecdote ofa 
preacher of some account in his day and connection. He 
would sometimes weep, or seem to weep, when the people 
wondered why, not perceiving in what he was saying any 
cause for such emotion in the exact places when it 
occurred. After his death, one of his hearers, happening to 
inspect some of his manuscript sermons, exclaimed, ‘I 
have found the explanation ; we used to wonder at the 
good doctor’s weeping with so little reason sometimes, 4$ 
it seemed. In his sermons there is written here and 
there in the margins, “cry here.” Now, I verily believt 
the doctor sometimes mistook the place, and that was th 


vo 








cause of what appeared so unaccountable. 


Beethoven ; 
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Gifalrer & Gofumn. 
—— OF 

» ays, weeks, months elapsed, and nothing more was 

heard of the page. The pomegranate ripened, 


the vine yielded up its fruit, the autumnal rains 
SS descended in torrents from the mountains, the 





Sierra Nevada became covered with a snowy mantle, , 
and wintry blasts howled through the halls of the 


Alhambra ; still he came not. The winter passed away. 
Again the gentle spring burst forth with song and 
blossom and balmy zephyr; the snows. melted from the 
mountains, until none remained but on the lofty summit 
of Nevada, glistening through the sultry summer air. 
Still nothing was heard of the forgetful page. 

In the meantime the poor little Jacinta became pale 
and thoughtful. Her former occupations and amuse- 
ments were abandoned, her silk lay entangled, her guitar 
unstrung, her flowers were neglected, the notes of her 
bird unheeded, and her eyes, once so bright, were dimmed 
with secret weeping. 

At a late hour one midsummer night, after her aunt 
had retired to rest, she remained alone in the hall of the 
tower, seated beside the alabaster fountain. It was here 
that the faithless page had first knelt and kissed her 
hand; it was here that he had often vowed eternal fidelity. 
The poor little damsel’s heart was overladen with sad 
and tender recollections, her tears began to flow, and 
slowly fell, drop by drop, into the fountain. By degrees 
the crystal water became agitated, and—bubble, bubble, 
bubble—boiled up, and was tossed about until a female 
figure, richly clad in Moorish robes, slowly rose to view. 

‘Jacinta was so frightened that she fled from the hall, 
and did not venture to return. The next morning she 
related what she had seen to her aunt, but the good lady 
treated it as a phantasy of her troubled mind, or supposed 
she had fallen asleep and dreamt beside the fountain. 

“Thou hast been thinking of the story of the three 
Moorish princesses that once inhabited this tower,” con- 
tinued she, “‘ and it has entered thy dreams.” 

“What story, aunt? I know nothing of it.” 

“Thou hast certainly heard of the three princesses, 
Zayda, Zorayda, and Zorahayda, who were confined in 
this tower by the king, their father, and agreed to fly 
with three Christian cavaliers. The two first accomplished 
their escape, but the third failed in her resolution, and, it 
is said, died in this tower. The lover of Zorahayda was 
thy ancestor. He long bemoaned his Moorish love, but 
time cured him of his grief, and he married a Spanish 
lady, from whom thou art. descended.” 

Jacinta ruminated upon these words, ‘That which I 
have seen is no phantasy of the brain,” said she to her- 
self, “I am confident. If, indeed, it be the spirit of the 
gentle Zorahayda, which, I have heard, lingers about 
this tower, of what should I be afraid? I'll watch by 
the fountain to-night; perhaps the visit will be re- 
peated,” 

Towards midnight, when everything was quiet, she 
again took her seat in the hall. As the bell in the dis- 
tant watch-tower of the Alhambra struck the midnight 
hour, the fountain was again agitated, and — bubble, 
bubble, bubble—it tossed about the waters until the 
Moorish female again rose to view. She was young 
and beautiful ; her dress was rich with jewels, and in her 
hand she held a silver lute. 

Jacinta trembled and was faint, but was reassured by 
the soft and plaintive voice of the apparition, and the 
sweet expression of her pale, melancholy countenance. 

“Daughter of mortality,” said she, “ what aileth thee ? 
Why do thy tears trouble my fountain, and thy sighs 
and plaints disturb the quiet watches of the night ?” 

“T weep ‘because of the faithlessness of man, and I 
bemoan my solitary and forsaken state.” 

“Take comfort ; thy sorrows may yet have an end. 
Thou beholdest a Moorish princess who, like thee, was 
unhappy in her love. A Christian knight, thy ancestor, 
won my heart, and would have borne me to his native 
land and to the bosom of his Church. I was a convert 
in my heart, but { lacked courage equal to my faith, and 
lingeted till too late. For this the evil genii are per- 
mitted to have power over me, and I remain enchanted 
in this tower until some pure Christian will deign to 
bredk the magic spell. Wilt thou undertake the task ?” 

““T will,” replied the damsel, trembling. 

“Come hither, then, and fear not. Dip thy hand in 
the fountain, sprinkle the water over me, and baptise me 
after the manner of thy faith ; so shall the enchantment 
be dispelled, and my troubled spirit have repose,” 


“the tower of Las Infantes. 





The damsel advanced with faltering steps, dipped her 
hand in the fountain, collected water in the palm, and 
sprinkled it over the pale face of the phantom. 

The latter smiled with ineffable benignity. She 
dropped her silver lute at the feet of Jacinta, crossed her 
white arms upon her bosom, and melted from sight; 
so that it seemed merely as if a shower of dewdrops had 
fallen into the fountain, 

Jacinta retired from the hall filled with awe and 
wonder. She scarcely closed her eyes that night, but 
when she awoke at daybreak out of a troubled slumber 
the whole appeared to her like a distempered ‘dream. 
On descending into the hall, however, the truth of the 
vision was established, for, beside the fountain, she 
beheld the silver lute glittering in the morning sunshine. 
She hastened to her aunt, to relate all that had befallen 
her, and called her to behold the lute as a testimonial of 
the reality of her story. If the good lady had any linger- 
ing doubts, they were removed when Jacinta touched 
the instrument, for she drew forth such ravishing tones 
as to thaw even the frigid bosom of the immaculate 
Fredegonda, that region of eternal winter, into a genial 
flow. Nothing but supernatural melody could have 
produced such an effect. 

Rumour soon spread the news abroad. The inhabi- 
tants of Granada thronged to the Alhambra to catch a 
few notes of the transcendent music that floated about 


The report of her wonderful powers spread from city 
to city. Malaga, Seville, Cordova, all became succes- 
sively mad on the theme ; nothing was talked of through- 
out Andalusia but. the beautiful minstrel of the 
Alhambra. How could it be otherwise among a people 
so musical and gallant as the Andalusians, when the 
lute was magical in its powers, and the minstrel 
inspired by love? While all Andalusia was thus music 
mad, a different mood prevailed at the court of Spain. 
Philip V., as is well known, was a miserable hypochon- 
driac, and subject to all kinds of fancies. Nothing was 
found to be so efficacious in dispelling the royal megrims 
‘as the power of music; the queen took care, therefore 
to have the best performers, both vocal and instrumental, 
at hand, and retained the famous Italian singer, Farinelli, 
about the court asa kind of royal physician. At the 
moment we treat of, however, a freak had come over the 
mind of this sapient and illustrious Bourbon that 
surpassed all former vagaries. After a long spell of 
imaginary illness, which set all the strains of Farinelli 
and the consultations of a whole orchestra of court 
fiddles at defiance, the monarch fairly, in idea, gave up 
the ghost, and considered himself absolutely dead. 

. In the midst of this fearful dilemma a rumour reached 
the court, of the female minstrel who was turning the 
brains of all Andalusia, The queen despatched missions 
in all haste to summon her to St. Ildefonso, where the 
court at that time resided. 

Within a few days, as the queen with her maids of 
honour was walking in those stately gardens, intended 
with their avenues and terraces and fountains to eclipse 
the glory of Versailles, the far-famed minstrel was con- 
ducted into her presence. The Imperial Elizabetta gazed 
with surprise at the youthful and unpretending appear- 
ance of the little being that had set the world madding. 
She was in her picturesque Andalusian dress, her silver 
lute was in her hand, and she stood with modest and 
downcast eyes, but with a simplicity and freshness of 
beauty that still bespoke her “ the Rose of the Alhambra.” 
Jacinta followed the queen with downcast eyes through 
files of guards and crowds of courtiers. They arrived at 
length at a great chamber hung with black. The win- 
dows were closed to exclude the light of day ; a number 
of yellow wax tapers in silver sconces diffused a lugu- 
brious light, and dimly revealed the figures of mutés in 
mourning dresses, and courtiers who glided about with 
noiseless step and woe-begone visage. On the midst of 
a funeral bed or bier, his hands folded on his breast, and 
the tip of his nose just visible, lay extended this would- 
be buried monarch. 

The queen entered the chamber in silence, and, point- 
ing to a footstool in an obscure corner, beckoned to 
Jacinta to sit down and commence. At first she touched 
her lute with a faltering hand, but, gathering confidence 
and animation as she proceeded, drew forth such soft 
aerial harmony that all present could scarce believe it 
mortal. As to the monarch, who had already considered 
himself in the world of spirits, he set it down for some 
angelic melody or the music of the spheres. By degrees 
the theme was varied, and the voice of the minstrel 
accompaniéd the instrument. She poured forth one of 
the legendary ballads, treating of the ancient glories of 





the Alhambra and the achievements of the Moors. Her 
whole soul entered into the theme, for with the recol- 
lections of the Alhambra was associated the story of her 
love. The funeral chamber resounded with the animating 
strain. It entered into the gloomy heart of the monarch, 
He raised his head and gazed around ; he sat up on his 
couch ; his eye began to kindle. At length, leaping 
upon the floor, he called for sword and buckler. 

The triumph of music, or rather of the enchanted lute, 
was complete ; the demon of melancholy was cast forth 
and, as it were, a dead man brought to life. The windows 
of the apartment were thrown open ; the glorious efful- 
gence of Spanish sunshine burst into the late lugubrious 
chamber. All eyes sought the lovely enchantress; but 
the lute had fallen from.her hand, she had sunk upon 
the earth, and the next moment was clasped to the 
bosom of Ruyz de Alarcon. ; 

The nuptials of the happy couple were shortly after 
celebrated with great splendour. But hold! I hear the 
reader ask, how did Ruyz de Alarcon.account for his long 
neglect ? Oh, that was all owing to the opposition of ‘a 
proud, ‘pragmatical old father ; besides, young people who 
really like one another soon come to an amicable under- 
standing, and bury all past grievances when once they 
meet. But how, was the proud, pragmatical old father 
reconciled to the match? Oh, his scruples were easily 
overcome by a word or two from the queen, especially as 
dignities and rewards were showered upon the beautiful 
favourite of royalty. Besides, the lute of Jacinta, you 
know, possessed a magic power, and could control the 
most stubborn head and hardest breast. And what 
became of the enchanted lute? Oh, that is the most 
curious matter of all, and plainly proves the truth of this 
story. That lute remained for some time in the family, 
but was purloined and carried off, as was supposed, by 
the great singer, Farinelli, in pure jealousy. At his 
death, it passed into other hands in Italy, who were 
ignorant of its mystic powers, and melting down the 


silver, transferred the strings to an old Cremona ‘fiddle . 


The strings still retain-something of their magic virtues. 
A word in the reader’s ear, but let it go no further— 
that fiddle is now bewitching the whole world—it is the 
fiddle of Paganini !—“ 7he A/hamébra,” by Washington 
drving. 
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St. Catharine’s, Ontario, Canada, 
August 7, 1884. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MAGAZINE OF MUSIC,’ 
Srr,—Will any of your readers tell me where [ can 
get a copy of the Key to “Lozier’s Science of Music” ? 
I know the book has been out of print for some years, 
but I thought that some of. your musical friends might 
have it and would be willing to sell it. If so, write me, 
stating price ; or perhaps you or they might recommend 
me a book of that ¢haracter—yet I should prefer 
Lozier’s. I am, dear Sir, 
Yours, a Subscriber, 
REv. H. HArrts. 
Ans.—Reeves, Strand : “ Maiden Head of Music,” 


C. W. W.—1. Ifa person sings bass while his voice 
is changing, would it be a bass voice when fully 
changed ? 

Ans.—It need not be bass, but should not be tried at 
such a period. 

2. Should a young person cultivate his voice while 
changing, or wait until it is changed ? 

Ans.—The expression “cultivate the voice” implies an 
amount of vocal work which would be unsafe during the 
transition period ; and one would, in nearly every case, be 
far wiser, and secure better results, to wait a year or two. 

G. A. R.—I am an“earnest student of music, and out of 
the range of a good teacher. I do not imagine that any 
great degree of excellence can be obtained through 
private study, with no teacher to guide one, but still 
believe much may be done ‘in that way to lay a good 
foundation. Can I study harmony, counterpoint, &c., to 
advantage, up to a certain stage, simply by the aid of 
text-books ? 

Ans.—You may gain a great deal of valuable know- 
ledge by reading theoretical works; but when you 
attempt to work out musical problems in harmony or 
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coneteaninevieds # as are e presented i in works on these 
subjects—you will find the services of a teacher indis- 
pensable ; and though you are so situated as to be out of 
reach of a teacher, you could still be taught by corre- 
spondence. 

B. H. F.—Could you name the masterpieces of the 
following musicians :—Paganini, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Haydn ? 

Ans.—Beethoven's Fifth and Seventh Symphonies, 
and his’ opera of “ Fidelio ;"" Mozart’s Symphony in G 
minor, and his opera of “Don Juan ;” Haydn’s oratorio 
of the “Creation ;"’ Liszt's “ St. Elizabeth,” probably ; 
but of Paganini’s works, perhaps no one alone is gene- 
rally received as his greatest, judged from both the 
technical and the truly musical standpoint. 

NoviceE.—When a passage is repeated, should it be 
played the second time louder or softer, if there are no 
marks of expression / 

Ans,—Generally, if repeated in close connection with 
jts first appearance, the repetition should intensify the 
proper expression of the preceding—that is to say, if it 
is marked /or/e, the second time should be stronger, for 
if marked pitino, or delicate, the repetition 
should be still softer or more delicate. Countless ex- 
ceptions will, however, be found to this rule. A strong 
passage is frequently repeated srantssimo, as though to 
give the effect of an echo; a /ga/o figure may be re- 
peated s/accafo now and then with beautiful effect ; and 
other changes of contrasted styles occur in the most 
artistic renderings. If quite a long passage—perhaps 
even a page or two—intervene between a theme and its 
repetition, nearly the same expression is usually desir- 
able, in order to preserve the identity of the original. 

H, J. E.—Having made a first attempt at musical 
composition, I have taken the liberty to enclose a scrap 
(all that is completed) for your opinion, Will you tell 
me if it has any merit at all, if it is correctly har- 
monised, and if you think it sufficiently original not to 
be called a plagiarism ? You will perceive that the scrap 
I have sent starts in the middle of the piece. 

Ans,—With regard to the harmonisation of this piece, 
you have made the following errors :—In the treble part 
of the second bar E, the leading note, is not followed by 
the tonic as it should have been. Had you chosen to 
repeat the E, and then follow by tonic, that would 
have been allowable, as resolution may be suspended, 
but in so doing you would have broken another rule 
which forbids consecutive fifths, 


emphasis ; 


you do not follow it, as you should, by another chord 
based either on the same note or the one above or below it. 

3. Bar eight consists of a dominant seventh, but 
this is unresolved. (In dominant sevenths two notes 
require resolution, the seventh, which mus/ descend to 
the next degree below and the third, being always the 
leading note of the scale, mus/ rise to the tonic) and in 
this very bar again is an E which, instead of rising to 
the tonic, falls a semitone. 

The seventh chord in the last bar but two is but 
partially resolved ; the E it is true you have raised to F, 
but the B has not been lowered to A—at least not in 
the same part, You ave an A in the next bar, but it 
the tenor, while the B is in the alto and 
followed by the proper resolu- 
The last bar (I cannot say 
I cannot 


is in 
should have been 
tien, also in the alto, 
chord) is weak, consisting of only one note, 
consider your piece original ; is is pleasing, and when 
correctly reharmonised, would be better. lt certainly 
has some merit, for although you have broken several 
rules, you might have broken many more, and, as the 
work of a student, is encouraging. “ Practice makes 
perfect." Try again, and although you may not become 
a famous composer, yet it is extremely interesting to 
know a little harmony, and greatly helps to an_intel- 
ligent appreciation of music, No doubt you will soon be 
able to harmonise a chant, and that, at any rate, is 
something not to be despised, and worth the trouble of 
attainment, to say nothing of the good done by the 
necessary training. 
cises examined and corrected as often as possible, and 
you would soon learn to avoid consecutive fifths and 
octaves and to observe other grammatical rules—for an 
instance, of consecutive fifths, the octave bass F in bar 
two descends to C, the treble does the same, The skip 
from bar three to four is awkward. In bars eight and 
nine the bass ascends from C to F; the treble does the 
same (consecutive octaves). In bars nine, ten, and 
eleven you have consecutive fifths between the bass and 
tenor, and in all these bars the tenor and alto should 


ave been placed higher, 





2. In the second bar you have a sixty-four chord, but: 


We advise you to have your exer- ° 
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EpwIn ASHDOWN, HANOVER-SQUARE, W, 

Fantasia on “ The Bohemian Girl.” —The mast popular 
airs of Balfe’s opera are here decorated with Sydney 
Smith's practised art. There are sufficient difficulties to 
stimulate a fair player, and sufficient melody to invite 
the learner, 

Pur et Simple.—This melody for the piano, also by 
Sydney Smith, is fluent, and the variations of the theme, 
though simple, are excellent for practice, and atone for its 
lack of freshness. 


DUFF AND STEWART, 2, HANOVER-STREET, W. 

Shall I Tell ?—Berthold Tours has expended more 
ingenuity on this song than the words, which are by 
Edward Oxenford, are worth. Still, it will repay study, 
The hesitation conveyed by the title is very well 
expressed, 

Phospho. A morceau fantastique for the piano by E. 
L. Hime, which presents few difficulties, and has a cer- 
tain attractiveness, though the composer has not aimed 
very high, 

METHVEN, SIMPSON, AND Co., DUNDEE. 

Campsie Glen——The music, by Arthur C. Haden, 
evinces feeling for Scottish melody, and, sympathetically 
sung, would please. The composer, however, is not 
fortunate in his choice of words, the short rhythm— 
apart from the commonplaceness of the sentiment— 
resulting in jerkiness. 

Bonnie Lasste.—This second song from the same hand 
invites a similar remark. Such lines as “Fate shall 
never fond hearts sever,” were stale a century ago. 
Good songs are made of the wine of poesy, not rinsings. 
Mr. Haden can do better. 


JosEPH WILLIAMS, 24, BERNERSS-TREET, W. 

The Sentinel’s Night March.—This march, for piano, 
by Mr. Augustus Holmes, is specially bright ‘and 
spirited. It is not easy to escape being hackneyed in 
this order of composition, but Mr. Holmes has succeeded. 
It combines simplicity with charm. 


J. B. CRAMER AND Co., 201, REGENT-STREET. 

Star of mv Heart.—This song, the music of which 
proceeds from L, Denza and the words from J. Enderssohn, 
almost touches success, The independent accompani- 
ment, very simply but effectively devised, stands out 
against a broad though rather worn melody. Good 
where merely descriptive, the song fails to rise to any 
height of passion, The mechanism is, on the whole, too 
obvious. 

W. J. WiiLcocks AND Co., 63, BERNERS-STREET, W. 

Minnie Palmer's Musical Album.—It is impossible to 
claim any high musical value for this publication, but 
those who have been charmed by the singing of the 
“fair little barbarian’”—and very many have been so 
charmed—will take pleasure in trying her songs at the 
piano. The arrangements by E. Boggetti are all \that 
need be desired. 

Elfen-Mirchen.—A piece for the piano by Louis: H. 
Meyer in a style of appropriate lightness and grace. 
Under the proper hands the notes may be made to 
shower very brilliantly. 

/m Kindergarten.—These are two pieces for piano by 
Hilmar Schonburg, and, as the title shows, are to be 
associated with children’s exercises. They are fair ex- 
amples of a class of composition of which there is at 
present no surfeit. 

sen Antique.—A catching movement for the piano, 
by F. W. Williams. One may play it at sight and 
repeat it ce pleasure. 

Rest, Brother, Rest. —This is a funeral hymn, written 
and composed by Dr. T. Lloyd Fowle, M.A., in memory 
of Sir Michael Costa, Neither words nor music can_be 
said to strike a lofty note, though the motive and inten- 
tion command respect. 

Hymn of Peace—Dr. Lloyd Fowle has given this 
hymn a specific object in heading it “The War in 
Egypt,” and the emotion thereby excited is likely to be 
a little mixed. The lines, which are correctly set, do } 





not rise above the commonplace of hymn-books. 


——————... 


Mr. G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, 
@rganist of St. George’ 8, Gamberwell 


Also of the 


International Fisheries Exhibition, 1883; 


Gives Lessons on the Pianoforte, Organ, and in Singing. For term, 
address 10, Linden Grove, Peckham Rye, S SE. 
Schools attended, and the musical arrangements for societies’ fest. 
vals, &c., undertaken at moderate charges. 


POPULAR COMPOSITIONS BY G. AUGUSTUS 
HOLMES. 


THE CEREMONIAL MARCH. For either Pianoforte or 
rower with great success at the Crystal Palace. Price PBs 
ee 13 stam 
THY TREASURED NAME. Song. Compuss DoD. Prey 
Post free 17 


THOU WHO HAST OREATED, Carol for Harvest. Brigh, 
ctive. Price 2d. 1s. 6d. per dozen post free. 


HAIL! CHRISTIANS, HAIL! Carol for Christmas A yen 
good Christmas carol.”—Liverpool Mercury. Price 1d. 9d. per 


doses post free. 


H. W. STANSFIELD, ‘fos : Ocheae, Pecxuam, S.E. ; 
Or of the Composer, 10, LINDEN Grove, PECKHAM Rye, 
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“Olde London” 


Prtsenveo ey Sn Francis Beirou C. E. Ware Examiner re rneMernuroues. 














Royal féte at the Health Exhibition was the opening by the Duked 
Buckingham and Chandos of the above fountain or water conduit 








which has been erected ir the Old London Street by the well-knows 
firm of Daniel Judson and Sons, and at their own expense. 
fountain is a faithful reproduction of the famous conduit which for 
merly’stood at the junction of Cornhill and Gracechurch Street, and 
was destroyed by the Great Fire of London. Within the fountaia 
has been placed one of Messrs. Judson’s “ Perfect Purity ” rapid watt 
filters. This filter is most ingenious and yet simple in construction 
and should command the attention of all who think it necessary” 
remove every impure germ from the water we drink. One of the 
“most striking points we noticed in the filter was the ease with whic 
it could be thoroughly cleansed (a great drawback to all filters bein 
the difficulty experienced in cleansing'them) and the charcoal comp” 
sition renewed at a cost of one penny. ‘The fine silver cups 

to the fountain were presented by Sir Francis Bolton, R.E., 
Water Examiner to the Metropolis. ee 


PORTABLE MUSIC STAND (Bennett’s Patent) 
The PATENT for the above inventi hich 

| advantages over others now pation arenes 9 5 FOR ea 

either by absolute sale or under royalty. 


Apply to T. W. BENNETT Market Place, St. Neots, Hunts 
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“THOU WHO HAST CREATED. 
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Thou who hast created earth, and sea, and sky, | Man goes forth to labour, and Thy loving hands, 
By Thy mighty wisdom, Thee we magnify ! | Filled with plenteous goodness, meet his great demands; 
Giving Thee the glory, giving Thee the praise, All that he can gather is what Thou dost give— 
For the golden harvest and our peaceful days. Bread his heart.to strengthen, food that he may live! E 
x. 15. 
Chorus * Chorus : Key 
Sun and moon adore Thee; Sun and moon adore Thee; G Major 
Waters, flowing wide, Waters, flowing wide, 
Nourish all before Thee— Nourish all before Thee — 
Earth is satisfied ! Earth is satisfied ! 
Gladly we adore Thee ; « Gladly we adore Thee ; 
Praises, flowing wide, Praises, flowing wide, From t 
Here we lay before -Thee— Observe t 


Here we lay before ‘Thee— 
We are satisfied ! 


2. 
Lebanon’s rich cedars, planted by Thy care, 
Give a habitation to the fowls of air; 
Lions fiercely roaring seek from Thee their meat, 
Cattle find provided grass beneath their feet. 
Chorus : 
Sun and moon adore Thee, &c. 








Manifold and mighty are 
All things in due season Thou dost e’er afford ; 
Seed, and fruit, and blossom, by Thy wise decree, 
Are produced and nourished—all good is from Thee ! 


Sun and moon adore Thee, &c. ° 


We are satisfied ! 
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Chorus : 


Thy works, O Lord! 


J. A. 


Ex. 15.4 
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geet student who has carefully studied the Rudiments in the 
} i former numbers of this magazine, is already acquainted 
aly with Triads, Chords of the Dominant Seventh, Chords of the 
Ninth, and with the figuring (or shorthand) of these Chords. 








Those who have not done so, are advised to get numbers 3 and 5, 
nd read them by the side of the present number. 







In our last we treated, at some length, on the Chords of the Tonic 
nd Dominant. As these two Chords form, as it were, the very 
r ssence of modern music, they demand further special attention. 






The student who neglects to become thoroughly familiar with 
hese Chords in every key, and in every position, will be continually 
mbarrassed in his studies ; we therefore counsel him to write and 
blay them in every key, as suggested in Example 14. 
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Observe that T stands for Tonic, and D for Dominant, and that 
he Dominant is always a Major Chord, both in Major as well as in 
inor Keys. 4 

The alteration of this Chord throughout Minor Keys calls loudly 
or reform. It is always written Minor at the signature, and played 
Vajor. See Example 14a. 
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Ex. 14A. { * 


Minor. | 7 . ‘ [rere 


In the course of a composition, the key is constantly changed ; 
but no new key is decided until its Dominant has been heard. As 
the Dominant is the same in C Major as in C Minor, Tonic Major 
and Tonic Minor may be considered the nearest related keys. See 
Example 14a and Example 148. See also the music of Tallis and 
other composers of the 16th century. 
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~~‘ In the music of the present century the favourite change of key 


is from the Tonic to the Dominant. See Example 15, where G, 
the former Dominant, becomes the new Tonic. 
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From this the composer may go to E Minor. See Example 15A. 
Observe that both these keys have one and the same sharp. 
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E Minor is called the Relative Minor to G Major, and A Minor is 
the Relative Minor to C Major. The Relative Minor is the Sixth 
Note of the Scale, counting upwards from the Tonic, both notes 
included. The next Chord claiming our attention is 








| §2udiments of Musica’ Gompodition. 


BY DR. JAMES RUSSELL, MUS. DOC., OXON. 
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THE SUB-DOMINANT. 
This is the Fourth. Note of the Scale: thus F is Sub-Dominant in 
C, and C is Sub-Dominant in G. See Example 16. 























Ex. 16. 




















Observe that the Sub-Dominant is always Minor in Minor Keys, Example 16a. 
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Ex. 16A. C Minor. 
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| Sammie ee sme 
T Sub T 
: T Sub. T 
Observe carefully that the Sixth is often — a 
added to the Triad of the Sub-Dominant. W—3—2—e—-4 
Dr. Crotch and some other writers have called > Example 17. 

this the great Discord of the Added Sixth. i —-6 — Se 
See Example 17. wacaraet waren er 





This Chord of the Added Sixth is a great favourite with modern 
composers ; Mendelssohn, in particular, was very fond of this 
beautiful chord. See Example 17a. 


ANDANTE AND RONDO CAPRICCIOSO.—Mendelssohn. 























Ex, 17A. 











Sub-Dom. 


“COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE”—Handel. 
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Ex. 17A. 4 

















The student must take care and not confuse _ sg: SS Se 
this chord with the Six-Five—the first inver- —s s 
sion of the Dominant Chord—thus r 

We now advise the student to analyse Mozart’s “Gloria in 
Excelsis,” from the Twelfth Mass; and in so doing he should observe 
both the Melodic as well as its Harmonic structure. Every bar of 
the composition must be examined with microscopical exactness. 

It should be noticed that all the related Chords of which we have 
spoken, viz., Tonic, Relative Minor, Sub-Dominant, and Dominant 
Seventh, are used in the fourth bar from the end of the “ Gloria.” 
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This “Gloria” being one of the most popular compositions ever 
written, the student should endeavour to account, as well as he can, 
for the reason of its world-wide popularity. 

In our next issue will be given a general outline of the work. 
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tinually being made, and music, which is one of the greatest 
zt humanising forces in the world, should take part in the 
‘Y advancement, and be expressed by a clear, distinct, and easy 
system, that the knowledge of it may be quickly attained, and within 
the reach of persons of every age and class. 

The present system of staff notation is so difficult that thousands 
who commence studying, finding that they make but little headway, 
presently, give up hope of mastering the subject, while great 
numbers of those who continue obtain only a half-knowledge. 

To be brief, the difficulties now experienced arise from expres- 
sing the twelve different sounds contained in the octave, upon 
a stave the lines and spaces of which represent naturally but seven. 
In a return to first principles—a line and a space for each sound— 
will be found the solution of the difficulty. 

The chord of the diminished seventh, or minor ninth, is a good 
illustration of the perplexing nature of the stave. We give the 
chord in one form only, but written according to the domination 
of the different keys. A system so complicated as to necessitate 
one combination of sounds being written in more than ffieen 
different ways, calls for reform. 


7 this age of progress, improvements upon old methods are con- 





The dificulties encountered by performers or music atid student 
of harmony have led to the investigation of the subject, and the 
designing of a simpler method. The new system is based upon 
recognised division of the octave by the tempered scale, meeting alike 
the combined requirements of harmony, playing, and singing. 

Scientists may aver that this division is not perfect ; but prac. 
tically a system based on this division reconciles the theory ang 
practice of music. The éempered scale is the one accepted division 
of the octave, and according to this scale all music is written, 
Therefore, until a more perfect division is agreed upon (and we are 
as far from this as ever, for to alter the tempered scale and retain the 
works of the great masters in their integrity would be impossibk 
music should be written upon a stave in accordance with the scale ip 
use, and a theory of harmony enunciated consonant with both scale 
and stave. , 

This principle we accept and proceed upon, and in bringing 
before the public the writing of music upon ‘‘ The Keyboard Stave," 
it may be remarked that it destroys nothing in the composition o 
any work; it simply alters its representation for the better, and 
mar shows the position and denomination of every sound and 
chord. 


Chord of the Diminished Seventh or Minor Ninth on the old and new staves. 
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THERE are twelve different sounds in the octave, and the new 
system consists in writing the twelve sounds upon a stave where each 
sound is represented by a distinct line and space ; each sound being 
thus provided for, whatever the key, modification, or change of key, 
the representation of each sound remains unaltered. 

For the sake of clearness the stave is assimilated to the key- 
board of the pianoforte or organ, the position of every black key 
being represented by a black line, and the position of every white 
key by a white space, the place where two white keys join being 
indicated by.a wider space. 

The great stave, consisting of twelve lines, is sub-divided into 
treble and bass staves, each of which contains five lines. The names 
of the lines and spaces in the staves are identical, the pitch 
of the treble and bass stave being indicated respectively by G and F 
being placed on the space so named at the beginning of each stave. 
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In every key it is written in the same manner 


Rofation. 


Considered in its scientific aspect, the keyboard stave alters 
nothing that is fundamental in any musical composition ; and while 
the faults and difficulties of the old system are avoided, the new 
retains all that is of worth therein, the same notation and signs, 
with some few exceptions, being used ; thus it agrees in many wa 
with the present staff notation, and a few hours’ study will enable 
those acquainted with the old notation both to understand and 
teach the new. 

From the following comparison will be seen the advantages of 
the new system over the old. The latter is complex, hard to under. 
stand, and presents many fictitious and discouraging difficulties to 
beginners, which act as obstacles to the study of’music. In contra- 
distinction to this, the new method is simple and distinct, easily 
learned, and will lessen the labour of both teacher and students, thus 
acting as an incentive to the study of music. 


4 Comparison of the Old and New Notations. 


A. The lines, ledger lines, and spaces have a different order throughout, and are 
therefore difficult to learn and remember. 

B. The stave provides for only seven out of the twelve sounds used in the compo- 
sition of music, the others being represented by signs 4 Xx b» bb» 8 and Bp, be, 
and Bb. 

C, The position upon the stave of sounds constantly varying by the employment 
of these signs, it is difficult to identify the sounds written upon the stave with the 
corresponding notes of the a 

D. The twelve keys in which music is written are represented in fifteen ways. 

£. The connection between the keyboard and the stave on which the scales are 
written being purely arbitrary, it affords no help to the student in translating on to 
the keyboard the notes written upon the stave. 

F. Scales formed principally of the black keys of the keyboard are difficult to 
read and finger correctly, the player having to remember the signs denoting the black 
and white keys which may form the scale, 


A. The lines, ledger lines, and spaces of the stave havethe same order through- 
out, and are, therefore, easy to learn and remember. 

B. The lines and spaces of the stave provide, naturally, for the twelve different 
sounds used in the composition of music; and the signs ¢, x; » bb» Band bh 
are not required. 

C. Each sound having one fixed position upon the stave (the stave pictorially 
representing the keyboard), it is easy to identify each sound written thereon with the 
coneapenens note of the keyboard. 

. The twelve keys in which music is written are represented in twelve ways. 
£. The connection between the keyboard and stave is natural, and each scale, 
when written upon the stave, shows its order of progression by tones and semi-tones. 

F. The relative distance the fingers have to travel from one key to another is 
distinctly seen, the black keys being represented by the lines and the white keys by 
the spaces of the stave. It is at, once seen whether the key to be struck is white or 
black. Thus all-the scales may he played with equal ease. 


Comparing the practical difference of the Old and New Systems for the (a) Pianoforte Player and Organist, (6) Singer, and 
(c) Student of Harmony, they are as follows :— : 


A. The stave affords no help to the player; ledger lines are perplexing and 
difficult to read, while accidentals, to denote change or modulation of key, add to the 
uncertainty ; and after years of practice many performers are unable to read difficult 
progressions at sight, and music written in five to seven sharps or flats few care to play. 

8. Sounds not having a fixed position upon the stave, and each sound being 
presented to the eye in continually varying forms, it is extremely difficult for 
performers to at once comprehend and sing the exact intervals represented upon 
To most singers it is all but impossible to sing from the old notation 


the stave. 
at sight. They may ws to go up and down with the notes, but how far up or down 
is a matter of guesswork, 


C. The theory of harmony requisite to explain and express the intervals, renders 
it necessary that the same interval should have from two to four names, and be 
written in a like number of ways ; al$o that the twelve keys should have fifteen names 
and forms, arising from three being presented in two ways. Also twelve sounds con- 
tained in the octave have, according to the key or change of key, no less than thirty- 
five names and pbdsitions upon the stave, and with accidentals to denote modulation 
or change of key, over sixty ways ef being presented. Chords composed of exactl 
the same notes are represented in different forms, as the above mentioned Afimor Ninth. 





A, The stave being a graphic representation of the keyboard, notes written on the 
stave or on the ledger lines and spaces may be read with facility, and no, accidentals 
being required to denote modification or change of key, the most difficult progres 
sions may be read with certainty and precision. 

B. Each sound having a definite position upon the stave, its absolute pitch is 
clearly depicted, and the relation of the one sound to another being clearly seen, 
the correct singing of intervals after a short time becomes a matter of comparative 
ease, the eye being trained to measure the relative distance between any two sounds 
and ear educated to recognise the particular musical effect or pitch-of every 
sound. C 
C. In the new system each interval has but one name and way in which it can be 
written ; the twelve keys or scales in which music is written, but twelve names ; ¢ 
of the twelve different sounds contain in the octave but one name, position, and m 
of representation upon the stave. Chords composed of the same sounds have but 
one mode in which they can be presented to the eye, as above mentioned Minor Ni 
Therefore harmony by the new method can be learned in much less time than 
required by the present system, the ‘new system being far less intricate and m' 
easier to comprehend. i a 
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